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THE SOCIETY OF MAGAZINE WRITERS 
REPORTS ON STANDARD PRACTICES 
OF NINE LEADING MAGAZINES. 


*UOTH 
“49S 9384Td ¢ 
SUL TJOLOTH 


TO THE WRITER WHO CAN AFFORD TO PAY MORE FOR AN AGENT... 
BUT WHO DOESN’T WANT TO !!! 


Here not only do we refund your reading fee, but we give you the high-quality service for the low-cost 
fee. Our Clients Believe It’s Unnecessary To Pay More! 

And why should YOU pay more? After all we’re literary agents and literary consultants. That makes us 
literary agents PLUS, who can undoubtedly help you—no matter what your writing or selling problems. Further- 
more, I, myself, am a former editor and know well what editors want! 

Yes, we insist that you COMPARE the quality, service, and results of this_agency with those costing con- 
siderable more—or promising more! 

Then you'll be convinced that we're the right agent for you—the only agent! 

A reputable agent backs up his many claims with facts—his best are his many sales. BEWARE OF 
AGENTS OR CON MEN WHO DON’T LIST RECENT SALES: THEY MIGHT NOT BE SELLING—SUCH 
AN AGENT MIGHT BE RUNNING A FEE TRAP! 


Here are a few recent sales of 
Sa Cevalcade, Adam, Sir Spree, 


Jack Beoutiful, Life & 
Way, Contest Magazine, Family 


CRITICISM—EDITING—REVISION—GHOSTWRITING— WRITING INSTRUCTION 
PUBLICATION EDITING MARKETING AT 10% 


EVALUATION FEES: $3 first 3,000 words, $1 extra thousands to 10,000 words. Novelettes and Plays, $10. 
Books of all lengths, $15. Office Consultation, by appointment only, $5—one hour, $3.50—half hour. Writer’s 
Talent Test, $3.50—covers cost of test and scientific grading and evaluating. Query letters written $1. 

PROFESSIONALS: Stop paying reading fees! If you've sold regularly to national magazines or to a 
major book publisher, write to us telling of your sales—for straight representation at 10%. 


OUR WRITTEN GUARANTEE: If your manuscript is completely unsalable (because of pend a oo the 
basis of our analysis and we can’t it “doctoring” Sechalones, we'll gladly refund your readi 
agency mokes that statement! We a md your reading fee if we sell for you. 


Give us a try. We are the very agent you’ve been looking for. Make your first move towards permanent 
literary success NOW! Rush several of your best stories or articles immediately for my speedy air mail report 
that will whiz to you within 24 hours. 


DONALD W. LEWIS, LITERARY CONSULTANT 


465 Wooster Street, North PLaza 3-4130 Barberton, Ohio 


LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


recognizes that your manuscript represents 


your time, labor and skill. Your book, 
your story or your teleplay will receive every 
consideration; if we think it is salable, we will 
submit it to the most appropriate markets on a 
straight 10% commission basis in event of a sale. 


Evaluation fees: 
Short stories under 2,000 words ____$ 3.00 
Short stories over 2,000 words_ 
TV scripts—Half Hour 


“We'll go all-out to help you sell your 
literary product.” 


WILL LOZIER 


LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 
134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 


e p you — your book! Send in 
your pratense manuscript (25,000 words and 
i for a free reading. PYou can be sure of 
prompt and courteous attention, and, if lished 
under our subsidy plan, your work receive 
competent editorial treatment; able art work; 
punctual prin — Your book will be sent to 
national and | ———- for review; it. will 
be rtp ee and distributed through book deal- 
and announcements will be sent to the 
poor personal mailing list. 


YES, WE DO PUBLISH POETRY. Our Series, 
Contemporary Poets of Dorrance, numbers over 
500 volumes published over four decades. 

We take pride in our reputation and our many 
years of experience in Book Publi and our 
excellent list of authors whose works are to be 
found in schools, libraries, and homes all over 
this country and Canada. Write first if you prefer. 


DorrANCE & ComPANY 
PUBLISHERS SINCE 1920 


DEPT. A-J 
1715 Walnut St. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


One Hour _- 7.50 
Stage Plays _- 10.00 
Books 
att 
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Last-Minute 
Market Tips 
from everyuhere 


THIS WEEK MAGAZINE, distributed with 43 newspapers weekly, is especially in- 
terested in big by-line “as told to” pieces of national interest and importance. Address 
William I. Nichols, Editor, THIS WEEK, 485 Lexington Ave., New York 17. 


In its professional fiction department, SEVENTEEN 
confines itself to stories about young people—the 
problems, concerns and preoccupations of adoles- 
cence, stories which will have recognition and identi- 
fication value for its readers. The main characters 
must be between fifteen and eighteen. SEVENTEEN 
fiction never falls into the category of juvenile writ- 
ing of the typical ‘‘teen-age’’ story. ‘“We want depth 
in writing and high literary quality. In characteriza- 
tion, style and motivation, we demand more than the 
“slick’’ market,’’ informs Babette Rosmond, Fiction 
Editor. ‘‘We want significant stories that grow out 
of valid situations, reflecting real experience and 
attitudes. We avoid over-sophisticated material; on 


the other hand, we have no objection to a story that 
has an unhappy ending, if the emotional impact is 
sufficient. We like entertaining stories but not slight 
ones; humorous stories that do not condescend to 
young people or caricature them, are welcome.” 


Length of story is secondary, but 3500 words is most 
flexible. Occasionally, two- or three-part stories are 
used. SEVENTEEN pays good rates, on acceptance. 
SEVENTEEN, 320 Park Ave., New York City. 


MERCURY BOOKS, INC., 1512 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia 2, Pa., is in the market for full length bi- 
ographies. ‘‘We want recently written, new, modern 
biographies of Presidents, Dictators and other famous 
and infamous people,’ announces Sidney Halpern. 
“'To give some idea of the subject matter, we might 
mention that we have already published the biography 
of Adolph Hitler and we have up-coming Stalin, FDR, 
Mussolini, Krushchev, etc.” Anyone desiring to 
submit for publication should send the first 10 or 12 
pages only. Do not submit full length manuscripts. 
Payment is based upon various considerations such as 
the length and quality of the book, status of the 
writer, etc. Query Sidney Halpern, Mercury Books, 
Inc., at the above address. 


> 


A. P. Gavoni, Editor of TRUE DETECTIVE, says 
“We are always open for fresh, informative articles 
on crime, police problems, public service, and re- 
lated subjects.’ Their address is 206 E. 43rd St., 
New York 17. 


TEEN LIFE is a new bi-monthly magazine added to 
the Sterling Group, publishers of TV PICTURE LIFE, 
MOVIE MIRROR and TV & MOVIE SCREEN. The 
new magazine is directed to teen-agers, and will re- 
quire stories of interest to them, also stories about 
teen-age televisiion, movie, and record stars, as well 
as other show business people of primary interest to 
teens. Maximum length is 1500 words. Rate of 
payment is $100 and up, on acceptance. Address 
manuscripts to Richard Heller, Editor, TEEN LIFE, 
441 Lexington Ave., New York 17. 
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The PREVIEW section of MACLEAN’S requires new 
and fresh items about people, developments, trends, 
from 20 to 400 words in length. Mail to MACLEAN’S, 
481 University Ave., Toronto 2, Canada. 


In the confessions field, TRUE LOVE, the new 
Macfadden Publications magazine, wants true ma- 
terial of interest to young, unmarried women. “We 
do not want cliché confessions,”” says Editor Abner 
Sundell. ‘“TRUE LOVE is a brand new magazine of 
taste and quality. It has descended from a Confes- 
sion and it still has some of the vestiges of the Con- 
fession, but is a quality publication for the younger 
female audience. We're very excited about it here 
at Macfadden and we’d like to share this excitement 
with alert, perceptive, intelligent writers. Old line 
backs are advised to stay away unless they are flex- 
ible enough to write about real people in real, 1961 
situations.”” Read the new issues of TRUE LOVE 
for the best understanding of what is needed and 
address your queries to Mr. Sundell, TRUE LOVE, 
205 E. 42nd St., New York. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 8 Arlington St., 
Boston 16, Mass., is as keen as ever for manuscripts 
submitted for their special department, ‘The Atlantic 
Firsts.’’ Since the end of World War II, this depart- 
ment has conferred special awards upon new and 
unestablished authors of short stories who are making 
their first appearance in the ATLANTIC pages. Top 
rates are paid for these stories and at the end of the 
year a first prize of $750 is awarded for the best 
“First’’ and $250 for the runner-up. Manuscripts 
submitted for this special feature may run from 2000 
to 10,000 words and should have the words “Atlantic 
‘First’ “’ on the title page. 


ROGUE needs black-and-white picture stories 
badly; both “‘straight’’ stories of an off-beat nature, 
or semi-risque black-and-white pic stories—a sculptor 
and his nude models, etc. Stories must be of a 
legitimate nature not just the straight cheesecake 
used in the cheaper men’s magazines. They have a 
wide open inventory for both fiction and articles but 
particularly the latter. ‘Straight sexy fiction and 
articles are not wanted here,”” says William L. Ham- 
ling, Editor. ‘’Would-be contriubtors are urged to 
study the magazine—something remarkably few do. 
Ninety percent of our slush pile would be eliminated 
if writers would only look at and read the magazine. 
This, incidentally, is gradually becoming an obsession 
with us.” It’s becoming an obsession with many an 
editor, so study the magazine to which you want to 
submit material. Write to Mr. Hamling at ROGUE, 
P.O. Box 230, Evanston, Ill. 


(more on page 19) 
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PERSONAL TRAINING 
can help You become a 
PROFESSIONAL WRITER 


For more than thirty-five years, our organization has 
trained writers for success in all a of creative 
a We can help you, too, for this is our only 
jo 

When you enroll with The Simplified Trainin 
Course, you get the personal help of Mr. Rafcloste 
one of the nation’s outstanding instructors, teacher of 
such well-known writers as Tom Duncan, Josephina 
Niggli, Phyllis Whitney, Al P. Nelson, Jean Lee La- 
tham, and many others. 


Compare with other courses! Note how much actual 
personal hel Pp we give you, the fact that our instruc- 
tors are at the school (not scores of miles away), the 
confidence you gain in knowing that this is the oldest 
school for aod aro writers in America and that it 
is widely known for its integrity, dependability, and 
consistently effective professional training. 


Our new course, PRACTICAL MAGAZINE WRIT- 
ING, is the result of successful training of hundreds 
of writers. It is the only truly modern course based 
on the soundest principles of psychology and up-to- 
date teaching methods. Why settle for anything less 
when you can get this stimulating, interesting, and 
sales-bringing training for as little or for less than 
most of the old-style courses? 


Send today for free booklet. 
Use this coupon: 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1817 Gilpin St., Denver 18, Colo. 
Please send me, without obligation, your free book- 
let, “The Way Past the Editor,” showing me how to 


learn to write stories, articles, TV plays, and other 
salable scripts. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY and STATE... 


Have you tried CIRENCESTER? 


An alive Canadian agency for authors every- 
where. Let us place your manuscripts—fic- 
tion, articles, plays, light verse. Reading fees 
$3.00 per 3000 words. Sales, ten percent; 
foreign fifteen. The RIGHT market may sell 
that rejected script! Criticism and revision if 
desired. 


CIRENCESTER LITERARY AGENCY 
804 Montrose Road 
Niagera Falls, Ontario, Canada 


WHAT 
READERS 
WRITE 


Poetry Needed 


In addition to editing and publishing our own 
“little” magazine, we are now serving as Poe 
Editors for “OUTDOORS MISSISSIPPI,” the of- 
ficial, monthly publication of the Mississippi Wild- 
life Federation. As such, we are salasaine in see- 
ing poems written by Mississippians. (Out-of- 
State subscribers for the publication may also sub- 
mit poems.) We want original, unpublished 

ms which will interest outdoors sportsmen and 
their families. Poems must not exceed 6 lines, 
and since we will use only one poem in each issue, 
we will be rather difficult to please. No poems will 
be reported on or returned unless they are ac- 
companied by a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 
Care will be used in handling all mss., but we 
cannot assume responsibility for any that are lost. 
Not more than three poems should be submitted 
in a group. Sorry, no payment can be made for 
published poems—not for the present, at least. 
Queries for information concerning subscription 
rates, etc., should be addressed to: OUTDOORS 
MISSISSIPPI, INC., 670 Milner Building, Jackson, 
Miss. 


Address all poetry to the undersigned: 
E.H. & E.P. Johnson, Poetry Editors, 
“OUTDOORS MISSISSIPPI,” 
WRITER’S NOTES & QUOTES, 
Calhoun City, Mississippi. 


New Writers Welcome 


We're finally getting OPINION off the ground 
after years of struggling and have completely 
“overhauled” our editorial policies and we are 
once again interested in hearing from new writers. 
The writers may be in school or out of school— 
but definitely unpublished. (no objections to 
“little” magazine having published their work). 

Those interested should drop us a line telling 
us a bit about themselves and if possible send a 
sample of their work. 

Joan Kurtz 
Associate Editor 
OPINION 
P.O. Box 1963 
Chicago 90, Ill. 


CHARLES CARSON 
Book Specialist 
Criticism—Editing—Ghost Writing 
Free details on request. 

Box 38-A, Manhattan Beach, Calif. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


AUTH 


JOURNALIST 


R 


Founded in 1916 


Vol. 46-No. 7 
J. K. FOGELBERG, Editor 


Contents for July, 1961 


Last-Minute Market Tips 
What Readers Write 


Letter of the Month 
Contest Winners 


Richard Gehman says 
“If I Were Starting to Write Today . 


Roberta Fleming Roesch 


Society of Magazine Writers 
Report on Standard Practices 


Deadline Discipline 
Russell Tinsley 


The Editor Plays Post Office 
Thomas M. Corrigan 


Contests & Awards 


The Mid-Year Market Guide 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, founded in 1916. 

Published monthly at at 3365 Martin Drive, Boulder, Colorado 
J. K. Fogelberg, Editor and Publisher. 

Send changes of address and all other communications to 
the address above. Changes of address must be received by 
the 10th of the month to — the following issue. 

Outside USA, ¥ in U.S.A., $4 for 2 years, $2.50 for 1 year. 
Outside U.S. $5 for 2 years, $3 for 1 year. Single copies, 
25 cents each 

Manuscripts and other material submitted ——* be accom- 


panied stamped, self-addressed en Sor tg care is 
handling, but & JOURNALIST assumes 


no responsibility for loss or 


Printed in U.S.A. Entered as second ~All matter 
Office ot Boulder, Colorado, under the act of March 3, we are, 
Copyright 1961 by J. K. Fogelberg. 
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NSL PAPERBACKS OFFERS 
AUTHORS AND AGENTS 


LIBERAL NON - RETURNABLE 
ADVANCES AGAINST 
ROYALTIES 


in a new accelerated production program. 


* * * 


We are now in the market for good lit- 
erary effort with fast moving plot, high 
romantic interest and uninhibited dia- 
logue. 

60,000 word minimum 


Address: 


Editorial Dept. 
Newsstand Library, Inc. 
6135 W. Belmont Ave. 
Chicago 34, Illinois 


AUTHORS 


Both new and regularly selling novelists and 
short story writers of fiction are invited to sub- 
mit their material for placement consideration. 
Typewritten mss are read and reported on free 
of charge within four to six weeks. Either 
return postage or instructions as to return 
should accompany each ms. 

Effort will be made to place acceptable novels 
with competent paperback publishers—short 
stories with magazines. Preferred length of 
novels: 45,000 to 55,000 words; short stories 
open. 


Submit mss to: 


SUNSET ENTERPRISES 


Manuscript Placement Department 
2968 East Olive Avenue 
Fresno, California 


Of 
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JESSICA FOX MAY 


Announcing new location—oafter more 
than 20 years in Hollywood and the film 
studios. 

Still continuing with the same expert 
professional help to all writers—and 


anyone else with a good story, basic plot 
or idea—for SCREEN, TV, FICTION, OR 
ANY TYPE BOOK. 

Many I've helped have cashed-in BIG to 
Movies, TV. Why not YOU? 


814 N. Eucalyptus, Inglewood, California 


Morehead Writers’ Workshop 


10th Annual August 7-19 Two Weeks 


STAFF: Robert Francis, James Still, Harvey Curtis Web- 
ster, Robert Hazel, Dayton Kohler, David Madden, and 
Others. 


SUBJECTS: Poetry, Fiction, Non-fiction, playwriting. 


PROGRAM: seminars, consultations, group sessions, 
lectures. 


FEES: $15 per week, Tuition; $4 per week, room. 


WRITE: Albert Stewart, Morehead State College, 
Morehead, Kentucky. 


Service... 


We have clients thot demand more service than just the 
actual ing 


i sell of their manusc One client is an 
interviewer, and his to 
interviews accompany him to them. Another client 
has hed published over a dozen - . » we hove to 
fi a lucrative and great efficiency to 
satisfy him; and still another is a beginner 
to know is selling best and wants guidance in 


your manuscript, how can we help you 

AUSTIN WAHL LITERARY SERVICE 

The Best Known Name In Literary Representation 
21 Eest Ven Buren Street, Chicago 5, Illinois 


Looking for 
PUBLISHER 


Your book can ublished, promoted, distributed 
by a successful, reliable company noted for prompt, 


service. pees Invited . . . fiction, 
non-fiction, poetry 
Write for our “Tiustrated 40-page booklet, 


ic roven ideas, i 
your can transformed 

beautiful volume. Write to: 


VANTAGE PRESS, Inc. 


Dept. BB-1, 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
In California: 6253 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood, 28 


LETTER 
OF THE MONTH 


Ist PRIZE CARLTON KENDALL 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


A writer needs an agent when an agent will be 
of commercial value to him in submitting and 
selling his written product or in arranging and 
looking after the legal and financial details of his 
literary contracts and royalties. Before he is able 
to produce material up to the standard of accept- 
able editorial requirements an agent is of no 
value. In fact, no reputable agent will accept him 
as a client, until he has proven his ability to write 
saleable material. What he needs at this period 
is a critic, not an agent, a critic who can help him 
with advice and analysis of his style and manu- 
scripts and aid him in perfecting his technique to 
bring his work up to the publishable level. 

A Literary Agent is a marketing representative 
acting as a jobber or middle man between the 
author and his prospective buyers. He is first and 
foremost a business man. He makes his living, 
just as does any other commercial salesman, by 
selling manuscripts to prospective buyers, namely 
editors. It is unprofitable for him to handle un- 
saleable manuscripts, irrespective of their literary 
merit. Unless he can maintain a volume of profit- 
able sales for his clients, his agency will go bank- 
rupt. Whatever his personal inclinations, he can- 
not afford to devote his time and energy to manu- 
scripts which offer little or no financial return. 
He operates on a commission basis. So the level 
at which the agent finds an author’s work profit- 
able both for him and for the author is determined 
by the possible sales price of the manuscript. I 
would say that the minimum would not be less 
than $50. If an author can produce material sell- 
ing above this figure, a good agent can be of 
great value to him, for the agent, with a glance at 
the manuscript, instantly knows what possible 
markets are open at that time and what prices 
various editors will pay for such material. Also, 
he can aid the author in disposing of secondary 
rights. 


2nd PRIZE MIRIAM ALLEN deFORD 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

A writer needs an agent— 

When he lives at a considerable distance from 
his principal market (which is New York), and 
does not visit it often enough to make personal 
contacts with editors; 

When he is not sufficiently established for his 
name to insure serious consideration of manu- 
scripts sent directly to magazines; 

Always—no matter where he lives, how many 
editors he knows, or how well known his name 
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WHEN DOES A 
WRITER NEED 


may be—for book manuscripts; writers are seldom 
businessmen, and the agent has the experience 
and know-how to protect his clients, especially 
with regard to subsidiary rights. 

Unfortunately, the writer who needs an agent 
most—the beginner—is the least likely to be able 
to get one, unless his work is so outstanding that 
an agent becomes personally interested and will 
gamble on his future. But once a writer has begun 
to sell on his own—by patience, persistence, and 
hard work—then he has something to show an 
agent; and then by all means he should try to 
acquire a reputable, reliable one, when any or all 
of the above conditions obtain. 


ETHELWYN CULVER 
NEWBERRY, MICH. 


A writer needs an agent when remote from 
publishing centers, when able to employ one 
without drawing too heavily on his finances, and 
when he is professionally engaged otherwise and 
not able to give manuscripts attention necessary 


3rd PRIZE 


to find a market for them, or when lacking ability 
to know what they might be worth if published, 
with sales of other rights in royalties, bonuses 
and immediate cash returns. 

A writer needs an agent when his volume of 
writing is large enough so that it threatens to in- 
terfere with time needed for his creative writing, 
and that creative writing promises to insure re- 
turns permitting him to indulge in such a luxury, 
which it is for many beginning writers. A writer 
needs an agent when he is successful enough to 
impress that agent, or talented enough so that 
the agent will feel it profitable to give his manu- 
scripts the attention he gives to name writers on 
his list, a sale for whom would bring larger com- 
missions. 

A writer needs an agent who will honestly admit 
that he has met with sales resistance, and does not 
put the author on a merry-go-round of rewriting 
a manuscript unnecessarily again and again as an 
excuse because of being unable to sell a script 
and giving the writer an inferiority complex, when 
the manuscript has merit. A writer needs an 
agent when he is rich enough to afford one, and 
when he does not need one—if you know what I 
mean. 


4th PRIZE T. R. FEHRENBACH 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


OLIVE C. LEARY 


5th PRIZE 
ZEPHYRHILLS, FLA. 


COMPARE 


The experts tell us that it’s never a good idea to refer 
to your competition openly. We wouldn’t know. We're 
editors, writers and teachers—not advertising men. But 
we do know, and we say to you with all of the conviction 
we command, that NYS compares favorably on every 
count with even the most expensive writing courses. 

We invite you to make the comparison. We urge you, 
in fact, to investigate what each course offers before 
taking any. 

You'll learn that every NYS instructor is an active 
writer, editor—or both. (You study under their personal 
direction at home in your spare time.) 

You'll discover that NYS assignments are interesting, 
stimulating, intensely practical. And that, with extra- 
curricular scripts, there are 62 planned projects in writ- 
ing—all you will ever need. 


Marketing-Professional 10% Basis 
Finally, you'll find that NYS actually markets your 
salable pone a for you through a nationally-known 
literary agent who knows the entire range of literary 
markets intimately. 


You Can Earn While You Learn! 


1, Sales to the SATURDAY EVENING POST (one when 
the author was only half through the course). 

2. Over 700 sales to leading markets including COS- 
MOPOLITAN. 

3. ATLANTIC, HOLIDAY, SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
2 books—and a ma book club choice—all for 
one NYS graduate. are examples. We shall 


be » oe tell you about sales made for NYS 
graduates to the entire range of markets. 


WITH ALL OTHER 
WRITING COURSES 


THE NYS BONUS EXPLODES! 
THE BEST JUDGES - ACTIVE STUDENTS - SAY: 


“The greatest thing that ever ha ed to would-be 
writers. It is priceless . .. ters of 
your book alone, there is such 

alone are worth the — of the entire course.”” He! 


Plante, geles, 
“You not only know where you are going but have worn 
the trail smooth.”” Martha Hazeltine, Arizona. 


THE NYS BONUS - AN NYS EXCLUSIVE! 
The great new 150,000 word book Writing . . . 
For Sales and Recognition. 


Yours Free... 
“Writing For a 
Well-Paying Career” 


our 


the NYS teach- 
unique and effec- 


New York School of W Dept. 822 
| 2 East 45th Street, New York 17, New York 


| Please send me, without obligation, your FREE 
descriptive booklet—Writing for a Well-Paying | 
| Career.” 
Mail | Name 
Coupon | Street 
New | City & State sed 
{ Licensed by the State of New York 
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| Ser booklet, Aptitude Test, and free sample 
of NYS material, all of which will 
PHA. show you in detail 
ve. 


Because we make six thousand sales a year tor our cients, and make a speciality of breaking in 
new writers in addition to our work with established writers (we made about 750 first sales for new 
writers in the past twelve months), we’re always on an urgent hunt for salable material. You can see 
why every incoming script receives extremely careful study in the hope that it is salable or can be made 
salable. 

But in addition to our usual careful study, we make a sort of game of giving each script an extra 
searching glance or two—to see if we can spot our next “skyrocket”—the script, sometimes written by a 
name author and sometimes written by a brand-new author, which will take off promptly following 
publication and become a huge success. 

Like—well, for example, like Hank Searls’ The Big X, a first novel which became an immediate 
best-seller on the Harper list, became a Reader’s Digest Book Club selection, and which we also sold to 
the movies for $100,000—after which Searls wrote The Crowded Sky, which became an even bigger 
best seller, became a selection of two book clubs (Literary Guild and Dollar Book Club), and which we 
sold to the movies for even more money. Or Arthur Clarke’s The Exploration of Space, which became 
a Book-of-the-Month Club selection and a best-seller around the world in two dozen languages and 
multi-million total sales. Or Evan Hunter’s The Blackboard Jungle, a first novel which catapulted its 
author to world-wide fame—serialized in The Ladies’ Home Journal, sold to MGM for $95,000, and total 
book sales in this country alone past the 3,000,000-copy mark. (Hunter has, of course, gone on to write 
such other best-sellers as Strangers When We Meet and Mothers and Daughters; our movie deals alone on 
these properties yielded nearly a quarter of a million dollars each). Or John Christopher’s No Blade of 
Grass, another first novel which became a seven-part serial in The Saturday Evening Post, a best-selling 
book, and which we sold to the movies for $105,000—or Richard S. Prather’s Case of the Vanishing Beauty, 
another first sale, which launched the fantastic career of this author whose total book sales have now 
passed the 25,000,000-copy mark in this country alone—or the sale of the Mickey Spillanes to the movies 
for $290,000—or a current item, Joyce Maclver’s The Frog Pond, another first book, published just 
twenty days ago as this is written, but which has already had three huge printings, has leaped on both 
the Times and Trib best-seller lists, and is securing heavy bidding by four different movie companies. These 
are some of the SMLA “big ones” which spring immediately to mind. 

And the happiest part of that extra searching look we give each new script is that we know we will 
find what we seek. We know through long experience that there are always big ones coming—perhaps 
still in the typewriter, to be sent to us when the writer has finished his script next week or next month; 
perhaps already finished and enroute to us. Let’s hope that that writer is you. 

SERVICE: /f your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, 
and cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you 
why, and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two 
weeks. 

TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or 
have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your 
output on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 
20% on British and other foreign sales. 

NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to 
earn your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is ten dollars minimum 
charge per script for scripts up to 10,000 werds, plus one dollar per thousand words for additional 
thousands. $35 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, $65 for books over 150,000 words; 
$10 for 15-minute television or radio scripts, $15 for half-hour scripts, $20 for one-hour scripts, $25 
for hour-and-a-half scripts; information on stage, syndicate, and other types of material on request. 
These are our full and only fees and cover complete service; there are no further charges of any kind 
whatever. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all submissions. 
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“Uy Werne Starting to Write “Today” 


by RoBERTA FLEMING ROESCH 


“If I were starting to write today, I would first attempt to read everything that in- 
terested me in my line that had been writien before; study it; set myself a schedule; stick to it 
no matter what; and recognize that out of respect for my craft I must view what I am 
writing with the toughest-minded criticism of which I am capable.” 


When Richard Gehman finished summing up 
this advice, he sat back, momentarily, on the black 
and white couch in his Manhattan living room, a 
room that invited comfort with its books, tele- 
vision, and wall-sized collection .of records. Across 
from the couch a bright yellow contour chair 
dominated one side of the coffee table and looked 
like the spot where Richard Gehman might come 
from his typewriter to take time out for a cigar- 
ette. But Gehman isn’t the kind of writer to take 
time out too long. Soon he sat forward again. 

“One big thing all serious writers need to learn 
is how to work up to their full capacity,” he said. 
“Actually, I don’t work up to full capacity my- 
self.” 

“Those last words I find hard to believe,” I told 
him, “in view of your prodigious output.” 

He smiled a little wearily—for he was not feel- 
ing like himself that Wednesday. He'd returned 
the day before from a two-months’ trip around 
the world, and a Saturday deadline for a 25,000 
word piece he’d been researching was facing him. 
Now, whether he felt well or not, Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday had to be spent 
on marathon writing days in order to get the 
piece done. 


Roberta Fleming Roesch writes a six-day-a-week 
column on jobs and opportunities for King Feat- 
ures Syndicate and spends the rest of her time 
working on a forthcoming book, writing magazine 
articles, and lecturing. She was formerly on the 
staff ofp EVERYWOMAN’S and has taught writing 
by correspondence courses and in adult school 
Her writing credits include READER'S 
DIGEST, PARENTS’, AMERICAN HOME, BET- 
TER HOMES AND GARDENS, TOGETHER, 
EXTENSION, EVERYWOMAN’S, TORONTO 
STAR WEEKLY, FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS, 
AND HILLMAN PUBLICATIONS. 
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Richard Gehman, however, has been building 
up this capacity to get writing done for twenty- 
five years, for he has written since his teens. Cur- 
rently he is a Contributing Editor to COSMO- 
POLITAN, and he writes regularly for about 
seven other editors. Plus his monthly COSMO- 
POLITAN pieces, one of his by-lines appears 
regularly in McCALLS, SATURDAY EVENING 
POST, CORONET, SATURDAY REVIEW, WO- 
MAN’S DAY, and many other magazines. Once 
he appeared in one magazine under seven differ- 
ent names in the same issue. And when COL- 
LIER’S was alive he did twenty-two pieces in one 
year under three different names. 

In the book field, he is known to writers for 
his HOW TO WRITE AND SELL MAGAZINE 
ARTICLES and THE JURY IS STILL OUT. 
His new book is LOOKING FOR TROUBLE. 

“How did you train yourself to produce the 
kind of output that has made you so famous in 
magazine circles,” I asked. 

“There was no special training except my life, 
though I did have wonderful tutelage in news- 
paper work from Frank Melvin Martin, one of my 
editors. Once he handed back a piece eleven 
times. In the end he used it as I submitted it 
first, just to see if I could take it. After my 
newspaper work in Pennsylvania came the army. 
Then I moved to New York.” 

“And pulled yourself up from the bottom to 
your present status,"I added for him. “But tell 
me some more about this pulling-up process to 
pass on to other writers.” 

Gehman moved to the yellow chair. “First of 
all, I’m a great believer in reading. Every writer 
should read at least an hour a day. I read any- 
thing I can get my hands on. Once while I was 
in India I found I'd left my reading matter home. 
The only thing available was FOWLER'S DIC- 
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so I did my reading from that. And, incidentally, 
I look at and read something in the dictionary 
every day.” 

In addition to Gehman’s favorites such as Maug- 
ham, other reading he recommends is the cur- 
rent market, since he feels that he himself laid 
important groundwork, from the time that he was 
twelve, by reading and studying material by top- 
notch current writers. 

“Besides reading, I heartily endorse a writing 
schedule,” Gehman said, getting up from the 
yellow chair to look for a cigarette. “Every writer 
should pick a certain time to write each day and 
then maintain that habit—Saturdays, Sundays, and 
holidays, even if it’s only for a brief time. You 
should have a daily quota of words when you 
start out. Besides helping you develop your ca- 
pacity for work, this makes you get words down 
on paper and replaces stiffness and self-conscious- 
ness with ease and fluency.” 

“When you're writing it’s important to make 
each paragraph the best, most lively one you can 
write,” Gehman added, after he lit his cigarette. 
“When you write, write like yourself. Develop a 
style of expression that is distinctively yours. Also, 
develop your own individual point of view to 
bring to your work.” 

“While you're practicing and developing style, 
what's a business-like way to get started with ed- 
itors?” 

Gehman moved back to the yellow chair. I took 
the occasion to study him and to finish drinking 
the tea his wife had brought to us. 

At thirty-eight Richard Gehman is a fairly 
stocky man, with keen penetrating eyes behind 
his black-rimmed glasses. His black hair combines 
the qualities of looking neither combed nor muss- 
ed, a combination that attractively complements 
his black beard and mustache. The day I inter- 
viewed him he was dressed in olive-colored cordu- 
roys, a sport shirt, sports socks, and loafers. Most 
of the time he was serious while we talked. But 
when he was amused he smiled. Not the kind of 
smile that goes with the glad hand, but the smile 
that comes when one really wants to smile. When 
he talked to me his manner was unaffected and 
unhurried in spite of the marathon writing stint 
I interrupted. He didn’t talk too loudly, and I 
had to pay rapt attention to hear everything he 
said. 

“I guess I lean toward newspaper work because 
I got my start there,” Gehman said, “I think I'd 
suggest getting a job on a paper—maybe a small 
newspaper where a writer would have the dis- 
cipline of having to get some writing done in a 
limited amount of time. Later he might get on 
a larger paper for a year.” 

“And after that year?” 

Gehman sat forward in the yellow chair. ‘Start 
your own stuff. Trade journals and small maga- 
zines are good places to start. Trade journals, 
incidentally, can teach you to research.” 
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For housewives around children all day, Geh- 
man suggests juveniles. And, currently, personal 
experience pieces are much in favor with editors 
and an excellent starting spot. 

“I write plenty of personal experience pieces 
myself,” Gehman said. “One of my pet personal 
experience articles deals with my gripe about the 
constant filling out of forms and how little diff- 
erence it often makes. I proved this, too, when I 
went halfway around the world filling in my 
birthdate as May 20, 1821. No one ever noticed 
it until I got to England. Then a Britisher bowed 
and said, “But, Sir, if you'll excuse me it says 
your're a hundred and thirty-eight years old!” 

“But to get back to a working plan for starting 
out,” he went on, “a writer should pick his maga- 
zines and select the spots he is going to hammer 
away at. Then he should work at being a good 
consistent contributor to those magazines. When 
you play it this way editors get familiar with your 
work and with your capacity for turning out work. 
Assignments and other magazine jobs can ultimate- 
ly result from this. Aspiring SATURDAY EVE- 
NING POST writers should submit material to 
“Postscripts” to get their names known there. 
That’s how I broke into the POST and made my 
first sale to a major magazine when I was twenty.” 

“Breaking into the POST will be the dream of 
most writers reading your advice,” I said. “But 
while these writers are reading your advice and 
dreaming their dreams, they'll want to know your 
present-day approach to writing.” 

“My own plan of attack is to work—in addition 
to my current book—on about fourteen magazine 
pieces at once. I say fourteen, since I do research 
on some, interviews on others and writing on still 
others simultaneously.” 

Working on more than one piece at a time 
is economically sound, he explained, because if 
something falls through on one article you still 
have other articles in the works to fall back on 
without starting from scratch again. 

“Early in my career I learned how unsound it 
is to work on only one piece at a time,” Gehman 
said. “I spent a year of my time and $1000 of my 
own money getting material and writing a piece 
for the POST. I was dead sure the POST editors 
who encouraged the idea would take what I 
wrote for them. 

But after Gehman got all his eggs stashed away 
in the POST’s basket the piece came back with a 
flat rejection. 

“It was a lot of money and time down the 
drain,” he said. “But looking back I don’t blame 
the editors for an all-out flat rejection. Like 
lots of writers, I'd written what J wanted to write, 
not what the editors wanted me to write.” 

Writers, he went on, have a tendency not to 
listen to what the editors want. They fiddle with 
their ties, look at their nail polish, and generally 
fai] to pay much attention to the editor's ideas. 

“But you asked about my present-day approach, 
not about writers who don’t listen.” He smiled. 
“My usual schedule sets aside the first hour each 
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day for working on my current book. Then I de- 
vote the rest of my time to magazine work— 
travelling, research, interviewing, editing, and 
writing.” 

Gehman can write anywhere—on trains, planes, 
the back seat of cars, or wherever he happens to 
be. He has disciplined himself so well to map out 
material in his mind that the older he gets the 
less time he spends at the typewriter. 

“Unless I’m doing a rush job, such as the script 
I'm on today, I seldom spend more than three 
hours daily at the typewriter,” he said. 

His wife stepped into the room to see if we 
wanted more tea. “As a closer observer I can 
vouch his workdays this week will run close to 
sixteen and seventeen hours,” she told me. “When 
his demon is upon him, these marathons are not 
at all uncommon.” 

Gehman smiled and moved back to his chair. 
“The correct management of time plus ideas and 
the capacity to carry them out means a great deal 
both in getting started and in getting ahead,” he 
said. 

“And the correct management of time means I 
should leave and let you get back to your stint,” 
I added. “But before I go is there any final ad- 
vice you want to give to writers?” 
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REPORT ON STANDARD PRACTICES 


“All writing advice sounds presumptuous in the 
last analysis,” he said. “But all these things we've 
talked about—building up your capacity for work, 
reading, setting up a schedule and managing time 
correctly, disciplining yourself to get things done, 


developing a good style and point of view, select- 


ing specific editors, consistently contributing ideas 
and material to these editors, listening to what 
editors say and carrying out their ideas—all these 
things are qualities every writer needs. Then, in 
addition, you’d better tell writers they must get 
used to the idea that they will be in for many, 
many disappointments before they see their work 
in print. Tell them to toughen themselves against 
rejection slips while they go on to the next job. 
Tell them to talk shop to other writers and as- 
piring writers. Tell them to have faith in their 
own ability and to develop individual attitudes 
toward their work.” 

“Then tell them,” he finished, getting up from 
the yellow chair, “not to be in such a hurry to 
get published that they don’t take time to develop 
self-criticism while they’re developing their work- 
ing capacity and learning the writing craft. It 
takes time to master the writing craft well. So 
tell writers to give themselves time.” 


At the request of Mr. Vance Packard, President of the Society of Magazine Writers, I 
am enclosing copies of statements entitled “Standard Policies Concerning Writers” obtained 
from the editors of nine leading magazines. It is the belief of the members of the Society that 
these statements a a significant step in the improvement and modernization of edi- 


tor-writer relatio 


Magazine writers and editors have long conducted their relationships in a curiously out- 


moded fashion, lacking any industry-wide contractual guide posts such as exist in all the 
performing arts, or individual company-by-company statements of standard terms such as 
exist in, say, book publishing. The resulting uncertainties have been a hindrance to the 
recruitment of new free-lance writers, a discouragement to established ones, and a source of 
misunderstandings and grievances between writers and editors. 

Mr. Packard established the Committee on Editor-Writer Relations earlier this year 
to tackle this problem. The enclosed statements are a first result; we hope that they will go 
a long way to eliminate the undesirable conditions. 


For The Committee 
MORTON HUNT 


Chairman 


MS, RD always shows the edited version 
(the so-called “placement cut”) to the 
author before sending it to the printer, 
unless the author is unavailable for a 
protracted period. RD considers and ac- 
cedes where possible to author’s sugges- 
tions for restorations and other changes 
provided space limitations are not ex- 


READER'S DIGEST 


The following terms were stated by Mr. Alfred 
Dashiell to the Society of Magazine Writers in 
February, 1961. 

1. Revisions 

(a) By editors: Where revisions, cuts, or 
other changes are made in the author's 
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ceeded. It rarely adds its own material 
and then only with author's consent. 

By authors: RD may ask author to re- 
vise or rework a MS at least once; i.e., 
the proportion of professional, assigned 
articles that must be revised is “very 
high”. This is policy on RD’s part, in 
the sense that it is an integral part of 
RD’s method of developing material 
and striving for maximum intensifica- 
tion. 


2. Rights 


RD buys all rights to assigned MS, upon 
acceptance, but will return movie, book, 
and TV rights upon author’s request, 
following publication in RD, reserving, 
however, for itself reprint rights in for- 
eign and domestic editions of the Digest, 
and reprint rights in anthologies. Pur- 
chase payment for an article secures for 


effect does so by offering a “settlement” 
to such writers for pieces that don’t 
work out, the settlement running con- 
siderably higher. Again, RD also recog- 
nizes that certain subjects involve much 
digging, time, or difficulty, and hence in- 
creases the usual guarantee, even in ad- 
vance. 

The guarantee on particularly difficult 
pieces may be $500, or more, or may 
consist of an agreement to “settle” (i.e., 
reject) for $750 or even more if the 
piece fails to be purchased. Even on 
run-of-the-mill pieces assigned to RD 
“core” professionals and especially on 
ideas originated by RD and assigned out, 
“we would expect to pay more than a 
$250 guarantee if the piece failed.” 


THIS WEEK 


RD the right to publish the article in The following terms were stated by Mr. Brooks 
any or all of its editions, domestic and Roberts to the Society of Magazine Writers in 
foreign. March, 1961. 
3. Status of writers (differential treatment, ac- 1. Revisions 

cording to professional stature or intimacy (a) By editors: As a rule This Week does 

with RD) not have time to send galleys. Major 
RD does not have a system of categoriz- revisions are almost always made by the 
ing writers, but in effect recognizes a author, but if TW does much work on 


ranking in a couple of ways. There is a 
standard fee for first-time RD writers 
(unless the writer has an extraordinary 
reputation), and this rate is raised after 
a couple of successful articles, such raises 
continue to a more-or-less standard top 
fee. Similarly, guarantees are either not 


given, or increased, according to the wri- 


a ms. beyond cutting, practice is to 
consult the author. He certainly has 
the right to insist that material be re- 
stored or removed from the article. TW’s 
goal in editing is to provide the most 
readable article at the required length 
and still retain the writer’s style and in- 
tention. 


ter’s record of successful RD assign- (b) By authors: about half the mss. assigned 


ments. See below, under Point 5. to professionals need some revision or 
4. Buying procedure reworking by the author. 
(a) Who decides: At RD the decision is 2. Rights 


not up to the editor handling the writer, 
whether or not he originated the idea, 
and not up to the “issue editor” (month- 
ly editor of any given issue). All pur- 
chase decisions are made by Mr. Payne, 
Mr. Dashiell, Mr. Wallace or a desig- 
nated deputy. The issue editor, though 
he may want a given article, must still 
submit it for purchase decision. Articles 
have generally equal chance of being 
purchased whether or not requested by 
an issue editor. 

Per cent rejected: of assignments made, 
with guarantee, to recognized profession- 
al writers (such as members of SMW), 
RD’s rejection rate is “much nearer to 
10%, than to 50%.” Restated by Mr. 
Lewis; “Among real pros, failures are 
very few.” 


. Guarantees 
(a) RD has a standard guarantee, offered 


very rarely to non-professionals, but cus- 
tomarily to professionals. The guaran- 
tee is a payment for “a look” at a “first 
draft” or at a “report in depth.” RD 
generally offers only $250 to $300 on 
such guarantees, but in effect recognizes 
that competent writers who have done a 
number of successful RD pieces deserve 
recognition. Without actually raising 
the guarantee as of the present, RD in 


This Week buys first and second maga- 
zine rights (second rights because a piece 
may run in the East Coast edition and 
only later run in the West Coast edi.- 
tion). When author asks for reprint 
rights, TW always gives them to him. 


3. Status of writers 


This week welcomes articles from any 
source, and feels it has a moral ob- 
ligation to be fair and helpful to any 
writer, novice or old friends. This Week 
pays $250 to $1,000. Those rates are the 
rule, but TW is willing to negotiate re- 
garding particular articles—and does ne- 
gotiate with about | out of 10 profes- 
sional writers. If an author wants a 
better than routine price, his job is to 
sell TW a considerably better than rou- 
tine piece, and TW feels that its regu- 
lars usually do produce better than rou- 
tine pieces. 

Payment depends largely on space in 
the magazine. This is usually settled in 
advance. An author may offer a piece as 
a lead only—or as a secondary or short. 
If on publication a piece bought as a 
secondary gets a lead position, an addi- 
tional payment is automatically made. 


4. Buying procedure 
(a) Wha decides: Either the idea is passed 


around for comments or it is brought up 
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(b) 
(b) 
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(b) 


in staff meeting, so either way it’s pretty 
much a committee decision. Mr. Roberts 
negotiates the price, but it’s roughly es- 
tablished before hand by what the staff 
thinks the idea is worth. 

Per cent rejected: In the last year, TW 
has rejected only two pieces assigned to 
professionals. Both had guarantees. 


5. Guarantees: 


(a) 


(b) 


(a) Do they vary in size according to 
writer, subject? (b) What are the nor- 
mal limits, under various circumstances? 
There is never a guarantee without an 
explicit understanding. It goes down as 
the price of the piece goes down, but 
not proportionately. The guarante, like 
the price, is negotiable. About half the 
pieces encouraged by us are guaranteed. 
The rule of seniority applies to our will- 
ingness to guarantee a writer. But the 
more we use a writer the less the ques- 
tion comes up. We know it will work. 
The usual guarantee for a $1000 piece 
is $250. If we want a piece badly enough, 
we'll guarantee as high as $500. 


REDBOOK 


The following terms were stated by Mr. Robert 
Stein to the Society of Magazine Writers in April, 


1961. 


1. 
(a) 


(b) 


2. Rights 
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Revisions 


By editors: Galleys are shown writers 
on request especially where there has 
been heavy editing or rewriting or where 
the piece is a complicated factual or 
scientific report. In instances where only 
routine editing has been done, as with 
narrative pieces, for example, to submit 
galleys is a waste of time for both the 
magazine and the writer. 

For the most part, questions of added 
material or cuts and restoration of ma- 
terial are handled by editor-writer dis- 
cussion except where very tight dead- 
lines make extensive discussion unfeas- 
ible. Ideally, it might be fine to let 
writers see everything before publication 
but this is not possible. Experience indi- 
cates that writers are generally satisfied 
with reliance on editing and discussion 
of any moot points. 

By authors: About 2/3 or even 3/4 of 
submitted MSS. are sent back to the 
writer for revisions. Generally only one 
revision is necessary; seldom two. These 
revisions are usually required for addi- 
tional material, general tightening or 
work on the lead. 

If big restructuring is required or there 
has been a shift of point of view by the 
writer, there is a real struggle made to 
salvage the piece. 


Redbook buys all rights in and to liter- 
ary material and all rights of copyright 
therein; and 2grees to reconvey to the 
author, ninety days after the first com- 
pleted publication of said material, all 
rights in and to the copyright secured on 


said material, except the exclusive right 
to publish the same in original, con- 
densed or other form in magazines and 
newspapers in the United States and 
Canada, and the right of any incidental 
distribution in other foreign countries. 
May reconvey rights sooner if a foreign 
sale, etc. is involved and can benefit 
the writer. Almost elways reconvey rights 
to Reader's Digest or Catholic Digest. 
Redbook takes no money and does not 
split fees with the writer. Redbook is 
not in the business of reselling but in 
buying new material and publishing. 
Permission to reprint is contingent on 
the writer’s approval and the writer 
should pursue this additional source of 
revenue. 

Will not reconvey if Redbook is to be 
subject to unfair competition or em- 
barrassment, e.g. fan magazines would 
love to buy and reprint Redbook celeb- 
rity pieces. 


3. Status of writers. 


Difference between novice and pro is in 
the firmness of the assignment and price. 
Most new writers are asked to work on 
speculation. 

90% of Redbook pieces are done on as- 
signment to pro’s. May buy an idea 
from a novice and then assign the piece 
to a regular. Few items, except some 
short features, are bought from the 
slush pile. 


4. Buying procedure. 


(a) Who decides: 


Each piece gets at least 
three readings, generally four. Bought 
with editor’s or executive editor’s ap- 
proval with due weighing of opinions of 
other editors. especially the articles edi- 
tor. Occasionally the editor-in-chief may 
o.k. or reject a piece solely on his own. 


(b) Per cent rejected: in the last eight years, 


only two or three pieces have been 
totally rejected without payment of any 
kind. In these cases, the writers had 
utterly failed their responsibility—mis- 
representation of the material or chang- 
ing basic point of view because promised 
material was unavailable. “It has to be 
a real swindle.” 


5. Guarantees 


(a) 


(b) 


The average guarantee is one-third of 
the agreed price. This does not vary 
much, but considerations such as the 
amount of work involved, risks taken, 
etc., do enter into it. 

The range of guarantees is, in general, 
from $250 to $350. It is important to 
note that most of the articles assigned 
on a guarantee arrangement are likely 
to be those written by inexperienced 
writers who will be paid at the lower 
end of the article price scale. For high- 
ly experienced writers, particularly those 
familiar with Redbook’s editorial needs, 
the guarantee is nominally one-third, 
but effectively much higher, in view of 
the statement (in 4(b) above) concern- 
ing the low rejection rate. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


The following terms were stated by Wade Nich- 
ols, Jack Danby and Ray Robinson to the Society 
of Magazine Writers in March, 1961. 


1. Revisions 

(a) By editors: Galleys are not sent to the 
writer as a matter of course, but will be 
sent if the writer requests, them, or, 
(even if no specific request has been 
made) if the story is controversial or 
touchy. If the writer does not see gal- 
leys, of course, he can’t modify the edited 
version. But in those rare cases in which 
the editors want to add something sub- 
stantive to the story, the practice is to 
discuss the change with the writer in 
advance. 

(b) By authors: On the mater of revision, 
over 50 per cent of our stories are sent 
back to the author for some change. This 
might be minor like a re-do of the lead, 
or it might be some structural shuffling. 
Complete overhauls are rarely requested. 
If the writer has submitted a finished 
version—i.e., not a draft—he seldom has 
more than one rewrite job to do. 


Rights 
Our policy on articles is to buy “all peri- 
odical publishing rights, including the 
right to copyright said work.” If the 
writer requests the right to use the arti- 
cle again, a release is sometimes granted. 

. Status of writers (differential treatment, ac- 

cording to professional stature or intimacy 

with Good Housekeeping) 
There is a greater initial receptiveness to 
ideas submitted by professionals, and we 
tend to pay professionals better for equiv- 
alent material than we do novices. There 
is also a difference in treatment in that 
area of guarantees. (See 5 below.) 


. Buying procedure 
(a) Who decides: No decision (except a re- 
jection of a clearly useless story idea) is 
made by one person. On short stuff, 
Betty Pope and Managing Editor Jack 
Danby decide. General full length stor- 
ies are reread by Mina Mulvey and Marti 
Casselman, who submit the mss. with 
comment to Article Editor Ray Robin- 
son. Then it goes to Danby and Nichols. 
The final decision rests with Nichols, es- 
cially in the case of major non-fiction, 
k condensations, etc. Revisions may 
be handled by Robinson or Danby, with- 
out further approval from Nichols. We 
cannot give yes or no answers in just 
a few days, although we try not to hold 
the writer up. 

(b) The number of mss. rejected after as- 
signment is almost infinitesimal—certain- 

ly less than 2 per cent. 


(a) The full guarantee is rate. We give 
it on certain assignments where the 
writer and the editor are completely 
clear on what is wanted and when we 
know for sure that the desired material 
is available. A typical case might be the 
assignment of a piece to a specialist who 
will be writing in his own field. As long 
as the final product is within reason, the 
writer gets his full pay. 

(b) The more common situation in- 
volves that whole range of stories in 
which we give the assignment with cer- 
tain stipulations—e.g., that the interview 
with Actress X contains fresh material 
or that the piece includes a number of 
practical things that the reader can do 
about Problem Y. If the writer does not 
deliver—if he doesn’t come up with what 
he promised when he took the assign- 
ment—we don’t feel that we are obli- 
gated. However, if the story failed to 
work out for unforeseen reasons—if the 
writer spent a lot of time and effort on 
it—we will make some kind of settle- 
ment with him. There is no formula 
here. On a piece that would have paid 
him, say, $1250 to $1500, he might get 
$400 to $700 in settlement. It all de- 
pends on a lot of factors such as, did 
we give him the idea, or did he tout it 
to us as a story possibility? Have we been 
feeding him a lot of other work? Has 
the story given us more pain and trou- 
ble than it should have because of some- 
thing he did or failed to do? Is he a 
competent pro or a novice? 

(c) This involves the story that we do 
not think is going to pan out from the 
very beginning. We might tell the 
writer that he will get $1500 if he de- 
livers, but that we think his chances are 
slim. In this case we would offer him 
$200-$300 plus expenses to look into the 
story, and he'll get this, even if the 
piece never materializes. 

(d) No guarantee at all. In this case 
we state flatly to the writer—often this 
is someone who has not written for us 
before—that he'll have to do it on pure 
speculation. 

As an addendum to this business of 
guarantees it should be pointed out that 
when a writer comes in with a story that 
turns out BETTER than we expected, 
he or his agent should not have to come 
on hands and knees to beg for a bonus. 
He'll get it. Sometimes we get a lot of 
response to a piece that we didn’t con- 
sider to be extra special at the time we 
bought it. In this case, we might well 
sweeten the writer’s next check. 


FAMILY WEEKLY 


5. Guarantees The following terms were stated by Mr. Ernest 
We do not have a single fixed policy on _ Heyn to the Society of Magazine Writers in April, 
guarantees. We have a scale that ranges 1961. 
from the ultimate commitment — full 1. Revisions. 
guarantee—all the way down to spec-ing (a) By Editors: Almost never submit gal- 
it. leys; exceptions might be made in the 
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case of certain VIP’s or big bylines. If 
radical changes are made, the writer is 
appraised and he has the right to re- 
move his name or to withdraw the piece 
but this very rarely happens. With re- 
spect to medical pieces, the writer is 
asked to check back on revisions which 
might influence the basic accuracy of 
the facts. For the rest, the work of jour- 
neymen writers is edited by the staff 
according to their own taste. Where 
additional material is required, the 
writer generally is asked to supply it. 

(b) By authors: Very few pieces are re- 
turned to the writer for revisions. Much 
of the cutting and pasting is done in 
the house. 

2. Rights. 
Buy Ist. North American serial rights. 
All other 2nd or reprint rights and fees 
go to the writer except for Readers’ Di- 
gest, the policy of which is to pay both 
the author and the magazine. Often the 
magazine acts on the behalf of its au- 
thors like an agent who exacts no com- 
mission. Will release copyright on re- 
quest. 

3. Status of writers. 
There is a base price for the novice. 
Other prices with professional writers 
are reached by negotiation and the mag- 
azine may exceed its usual limits when 
the piece is one it wants very much. 

4. Buying procedure. 

(a) Who decides: On unsolicited MSS. two 
editors will read and recommend. As- 
signed MSS are read by 3/4 of all the 
editors; it is not unusual to have five 
readings. All final decisions to buy or 
reject are however made by the Editor- 
in-Chief (Mr. Heyn.) 

(b) Per cent rejected: Practically never re- 
ject assigned pieces. 

5. Guarantees. 

There is no guaranteed payment. It is 
a question of good will between maga- 
zine and writer. Will compensate writer 
in proportion to the time spent on the 
piece or the amount of research. While 
assignments are contingent upon accept- 
ance of the finished manuscripts, all as- 
signments are made far a specific pur- 
pose; the percentage of acceptance is 
therefore close to 100%. Very rarely is 
an assigned MS. rejected. 


CORONET 
The following terms were stated by Mr. Lewis 
Gillenson to the Society of Magazine Writers in 
March, 1961. 
1. Revisions 

(a) By editors: Coronet does not show gal- 
leys to writers. There isn’t time. But if 
writer wants to review and approve 
changes, he’s welcome. 

(b) By authors: If revision is called for, 
Coronet asks writer to do it. If the 
piece needs a second revision, Coronet 
generally does the job. But the writer 
can see it. Coronet seldom asks for com- 
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2. Rights 


plete revision of a piece, often needs 
only some corrections or additions. 


As a rule, Coronet buys all rights, but 
is always willing to return, upon re- 
quest, rights to the author or transfer 
the copyright to him. But even without 
such transfer of rights the payments for 
any outside secondary use of an article 
or a feature are turned over in full to 
the author. However, Coronet would 
not permit use of its material in maga- 
zines considered competitive or dubious. 


3. Status of writers 


Top price for a regularly assigned piece 
is $760. The writer who gets top rate 
is usually the one known to Coronet a 
long time, the one Coronet can depend 
on for a good piece. The most common 
price for average length stories is $600 
to $650. Again this is for the profes- 
sional who has written for Coronet fair- 
ly regularly. Writers should realize, 
however. that because Coronet runs so 
many articles, it pays according to the 
length and importance of a piece. A 
rough rule of thumb works out to $100 a 


page. 
4. Buying procedure 
(a) Who decides: Final decision on pur- 


(b) 


chases is made by the Editor, who in al- 
most every case follows the recommenda- 
tions made by the staff editor who has 
worked with the writer. 

Per cent rejected: Mss. written by pro- 
fessionals on assignment seldom fail 
—about one flop out of every 25 
assignments. 


5. Guarantees 
(a) “In most cases, if we tell a fes- 


(b) 


sional to go ahead and the facts change; 
or for some reason we see the story is 
not going to work out, we settle for 
something like 25% or perhaps up to 
one-half of the price of a full length 
piece. But there was a recent case 
where we paid a writer $550 or two 
thirds because he put in a lot of work, 
even though the piece was ineptly done. 
With unknowns the guarantee varies a 
lot. If an unknown comes up with an 
idea and we tell him to go ahead and 
the piece doesn’t turn out, despite the 
fact that he did the work on it, we usual- 
ly pay from $75 to $150—or about a 
fourth of the agreed on price.” 

“When we originate and assign a piece 
to a professional who writes regularly 
for us and the piece fails to turn out, 
through no fault of the writer's, then 
we take the responsibility and pay in 
full.” 


PAGEANT 


The following terms were stated by Mr. Howard 


Cohn to the Society of Magazine Writers in Jan- 
uary, 1961 and May, 1961. 


1. Revisions 
(a) By editors: Pageant sends out galleys, 


but no page proofs. Obviously, it can 
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not guarantee to make every galley 
change an author wants. But it will 
lean over backward to cooperate with 
him, especially where matters of fact are 
involved. 
By authors: 70%, of manuscripts require 
varying degrees of revision by the writer. 
This is not a hard and fast policy, and 
Pageant is always happy to be able to 
run a ms. as submitted. 
2. Rights 

Except in certain rare instances, Pageant 
buys all rights when it buys an article. 
The purpose of this is so that Pageant 
has some control over where its articles 
are reprinted. For example, Pageant 
will not permit the Reader’s Digest to 
reprint one of its pieces. (Pageant isn’t 
the only magazine that has this policy.) 
Usually, if the writer wants the rights 
so that he can include the piece in a 
book or some similar project, he has 
but to ask for them, and Pageant will 
turn them over. If Pageant has the op- 
portunity to sell the rights, it will nor- 
mally share its income from them with 
the writer. As a rule, this area is open 
to negotiation between writer and maga- 
zine. 

Status of writers (differential treatment, ac- 

cording to professional stature or intimacy 

with Pageant) 
Pageant pays established writers better 
than novices. Many Pageant article 
ideas originate in the house. These are 
almost always given to experienced writ- 
ers, with preference given to those who 
have worked with Pageant before. 

Buying procedure 

(a) Who decides: Bill Robbins, article edi- 
tor, works directly with writers. Howard 
Cohn, editor, exercises final authority. 

(b) Per Cent rejected: Only a handful of 
pieces per year, of those assigned, are 
written off. 

Guarantees 
Pageant does not offer guarantees. In 
practice, it works this way. If the editor 
is dealing with someone who has not 
written for the magazine before or who 


Revisions 

(a) By editors: We do not have galleys. A 

revised ms. is not necessarily shown to 
the writer. Whether we do or not 
depends on how much time we have 
and what agreement we have made with 
the author. 
By authors: About 50 per cent of as- 
signed articles submitted require some 
degree of revision by the writer. This 
is not a policy. We like to be able to 
use the piece as is. 

Rights 
We buy the first serial rights for the 
various editions of Life. Occasionally, an 
exception will be made which limits us 
to North American rights only. All rights 
revert to author after publication. 

Status of writers (differential treatment, ac- 

cording to professional stature or intimacy 

with Life) 
We do differentiate. The established 
writer is paid a great deal more than 
the novice, and he gets the choice as- 
signments. Since he is usually paid 
more, the established writer’s guarantee 
is normally higher, too. (See 5 below) . 

Buying proceaure 

(a) Who decides: Ralph Graves, a senior 
editor, does the buying, except in cer- 
tain cases, like a book, where Manag- 
ing Editor Edward Thomson also reads 
it. 

(b) Per cent rejected: As a rule, from 25 
per cent to 33 per cent of articles as- 
signed are ultimately rejected. 

Guarantees 

(a) All assignments are covered by some 
form of guarantee. Writers are never 
asked to spec it. The agreed upon guar- 
antee is paid immediately on submis- 
sion of the ms. The balance of pay- 
ment is made on acceptance. 
Guarantees range from about a third 
to one-half of the total agreed-upon 
price. Some writers, who have written 
frequently for Life, are guaranteed full 
payment. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


is unknown altogether, and the story The following terms were stated by Mr. Robert 
proposal is a good one, Pageant will ask Sherrod to the Society of Magazine Writers in 
for the piece but will clearly warn the April. 1961. 


writer that it is spec and at his own 1. Revisions 


risk. If the writer is known to the editors, 
even though he may not have written 
for Pageant before, the magazine will 
usually, in the event of difficulty, make a 
token payment, or make it up to the 
writer by raising expense allowance, or 
offering more on the next assignment. 
Actually, Pageant will work with the 
writer for as long as is necessary to make 
the piece pan out properly. 


LIFE 
The following terms were stated by Mr. Ralph 
Graves to the Society of Magazine Writers in May, 
1961. They apply to free lancers, not to Life’s 
own staff writers, 
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(a) By editors: The Post shows galleys to 
authors whenever possible (about 90 
per cent of the time); time limitations 
make it impossible about 10 per cent 
of the time. The Post reserves the right 
to cut, revise. and edit material, but 
will never alter a writer’s interpreta- 
tion or viewpoint without showing him 
a copy, and negotiating differences of 
opinion. The Post will always discuss 
changes with the author and accede to 
his requests for restorations and fur- 
ther modifications unless these them- 
selves produce a distortion of the orig- 
inal accepted articles. 

(b) By authors: Although some revision 
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may be done by the editors, the Post 
requires some author revisions on about 
half of all MSS. before acceptance, and 
major revision on about 15 to 20 per 
cent. 

2. Rights 
The Post buys all rights to articles—all 
serial, foreign, reprint, dramatization, 
etc., etc. Upon request by the author, 
however, the Post returns all the bal- 
ance, after first serial publication, ex- 
cept that it retains digest rights because 
of an existing contract with Reader’s 
Digest. 

3. Status of writers 
The Post has no formal system of cate- 
gorizing writers, but states for the record 
that bonds of loyalty exist between the 
magazine and regular contributors, and 
that these bonds take concrete forms. 
Rates to regulars are beter than those to 
outsiders, and rates are raised after a 
few acceptable articles. With a limited 
number of frequent contributors, the 
Post concludes “letters of agreement,” or 
loose contracts stipulating yearly mini- 
ma of output and fees, and sometimes of 
other kinds of payments. 

4. Buying procedure 

(a) Who decides: Every manuscript is read 

first by four associate editors for opin- 
ions; then all but those receiving unani- 


DEADLINE DISCIPLINE 


by RussELL TINSLEY 


The only surefire way of learning to write, the 
experts say, is to write—regularly. Let's assume 
you are an aspiring writer doing some speculative 
magazine work in your spare time with a hopeful 
dream of someday becoming a full-fledged free- 
lancer. Where is the best place to build this solid 
background of experience? 

Authoring a newspaper column, I say. Here’s 
why. 
A column forces you to write regularly. Only 
by continuous practice and self application can a 
person develop his own personalized style and 
learn to develop ideas into an entertaining and 
informative sequence. 

2. It teaches self-discipline. You must honor 
a deadline. Writing is pick-and-shovel labor, lone- 
ly and hard, despite what well-meaning friends 
might argue to the contrary. A free-lancer must 
force himself behind the typewriter. There is no 
foreman to keep him going. The only sure way 
I know to make a success of free-lancing is to turn 
out a regular stream of salable copy. 

An editor naturally won’t consider one of your 
manuscripts unless you send one to him. The 
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mous “No” votes go to one of the four 
editors who make final purchase de- 
cisions—Messrs. Hibbs, Fuoss, Sherrod 
and Stevens. Any one of these alone 
will read and make a final decision on a 
given piece. No others make such de- 
cisions. 
Per cent rejected: There are several 
categories of assignment—some firm, 
some weak, some intermediate. Consid- 
ering only the firm go-ahead (expressed 
as “definitely interested,” etc.), only 
about 5 to 10 per cent of articles writ- 

ten on this basis fail of final acceptance. 
Proportions are higher for less firmly as- 
signed pieces, and professional writers 
must take this into account on their 
own. 

5. Guarantees 

The Post guarantees expenses on as- 
signed articles, but does not make any 
guarantee whatever of any part of the 
fee. The editors consider that the rates 
of payment, and the low rejection rates 
for firmly assigned articles, make such 
guarantees unnecessary. Such risk as 
there is remains the writer’s alone. On 
very difficult assignments with a high 
chance of failure, the editors prefer not 
to use free-lance writers, but staff writ- 
ers, but will pay free-lance writers for 
such ideas and assign them internally. 


more manuscripts you have circulating in the 
mails, the better are your chances for regular 
sales. 

3. A column forces you to probe for ideas. It is 
much like magazine writing in that you must first 
dig out the basic idea, then develop it through 
research and writing. A regular newspaperman 
works mostly by assignment. An editor tells him 
what he is to “cover” and in what way he wants 
it written. 

Magazine editors are on the lookout for new, 
fresh ideas. The best writer in the world can’t 
sell a nonsalable idea, but even a mediocre writer 
often can collect on a manuscript that touches on 
a new and different theme. 

4. It helps the writer personalize his style of 
writing. A straight new story falls pretty much 
into a set pattern. All the important facts are 
crammed into the lead, followed by explanatory 
matter. An editor blue-pencils the unnecessary. 
Yet a column is written in a feature style. The 
writer can handle it almost as he pleases. 

5. The columnist usually has time to devote to 
free-lancing. A column writer can gather ideas 
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and research for magazine pieces simultaneously 
while he is digging for material for his column. 
He also works on his own time. He doesn’t have 
to punch a time-clock. If he budgets his time 
wisely, he'll have opportunity for magazine writ- 
ing, too. 

I am a columnist for the Austin (Texas) Ameri- 
can-Statesman. Mine is a daily outdoors column— 
hunting, fishing, boating, etc. On the side I'm 
also a fairly successful free-lancer for outdoor 
publications. This has been a splendid arrange- 
ment for me. 

I've discovered that it definitely helps to get a 
column slanted along the same lines as your free- 
lance interests. As hitherto mentioned, it aids in 
gathering story ideas while researching a column. 
Secondly, you become more intimate with your 
specialty. Regular research keeps you abreast of 
new trends. Thirdly, it establishes you as an 
authority. When a magazine editor receives an 
outdoor feature from me, he knows I am well 
grounded in the subject. Sometimes I throw in a 
reference to my newspaper title simply to give 
the feature a ring of authencity. Fourthly, the 
column aids in developing some important “con- 
tacts” which will often pay off with salable ideas. 

A couple of examples. A rancher friend of mine 
casually mentioned to me last spring that he 
thought a float trip down the Pedernales River 
in Central Texas would make good column ma- 
terial. He said the river was fronted by large 
ranches on either side and there were few accesses. 
Consequently the river was seldom fished. Indeed, 
the float trip did make a splendid column. It also 
proved to be a subject that Sports Afield accepted. 

One day while I was chatting with a biologist of 
the Texas Game and Fish Commission he men- 
tioned some work he was doing with salt-water 
fishes. He was attempting to transplant some 
species to fresh water. This reminded me of 
something I'd read on similar experiments in 
other states. So I probed into the subject more 
deeply. It made a nice column. Also a feature for 
Popular Mechanics. 

Naturally it also can be the other way around. 
Even if you are now a full-time writer of magazine 
articles, a column might be a nice addition to 
your schedule and it will deliver a regular pay- 
check. J. Frank Dobie, the well-known western 
folklore author, pens a weekly column for The 
American-Statesman. 

Okay, you are probably now thinking, how can 
you homestead in this fascinating field? How does 
the average writer go about getting his own, 
honest-to-goodness newspaper column? 

There are two approaches, and it boils down 
basically as to whether or not you wish to become 
a regular staff member of the newspaper or simply 
a part-time columnist. If it is the former, you 
might try the approach I found successful. 

I sent job letters of inquiry to major newspapers 
throughout the country. In all, I mailed about 
one-hundred, all personally written with a mimeo- 
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graphed biographical sheet of qualifications en- 
closed. I received four or five offers for interviews, 
and after considering each one thoroughly I de- 
cided to come to Austin since I was a native of 
Texas. 

But if you wish to pen a newspaper column as 
a sideline you might look to your hometown news. 
paper. Perhaps you have a novel idea which you 
feel would make a good column subject for the 
paper. Suppose your interests are in the garden- 
ing field. The hometown newspaper carries no 
column on gardening. You aspire to write one. 

Write some sample columns, perhaps five or six. 
Get a strong local angle. An interview with some 
local personality, perhaps; or a column slanted to 
plants and seasons for your area. Then arrange 
an interview with the editor. Never send in the 
samples “cold.” In the field of salesmanship, 
nothing beats personal contact (and, I’ve found, 
this also applies to free-lancing for magazines) . 
Sit down with the editor and outline your ideas. 
Remember, you must sell yourself first, your idea 
secondly. Show him the samples. If you have an 
appealing subject which would interest the news- 
paper’s readers, then you stand an_ excellent 
chance of selling the editor on accepting your 
column for publication. 

Ideas for columns are unlimited. The Austin 
American-Statesman, I feel, is a typical medium- 
city daily. It carries a wide variety of columns, 
including such subjects as music, politics, golf, 
western folklore, outdoors, bowling, general sports, 
gardening, Mexico, women’s news, general interest, 
world news, boating and notes from the local 
university. Some are daily, but most are semi- 
weekly or weekly. About half are done by persons 
not regularly employed by the newspaper. Some 
are nationally syndicated; but most are authored 
by local personalities. 

Don’t be dismayed if the paper in your home- 
town is a small-city daily or even a weekly. This 
is to your advantage. The larger city dailies 
usually employ their columnists full time. The 
smaller papers don’t enjoy this luxury. They 
must have staffers write the columns in their spare 
time or use material contributed by someone else. 

Many of the top writers today got their start 
in the newspaper column business. My good 
novelist friend Fred Gipson, author of Old Yeller 
and Hound-Dag Man, once wrote daily human in- 
terest columns for some Texas newspapers. Some 
of our better-known writers still pen a column 
in addition to their free-lance works. And some 
have graduated into the syndicated column busi- 
ness. Some of the columnists—Red Smith of the 
sports world is a good example—are among the 
best-paid writers in the business today. 

Column writing is a fascinating career in itself. 
It is a good outlet for that insatiable appetite of 
expression. A column is yours, carrying your by- 
line and your ideas. You control its destiny. You 
are able to express your views, elaborate on your 
ideas and still count on a regular paycheck. Few 
free-lance writers can make that same boast. 
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ROD AND GUN, 60 Fieldfair Ave., Beaconsfield, 
Quebec, Canada, will look at second rights (photo 
stories) which have appeared in the U.S. State where 
and price asked. Send tear sheet if possible—will 
be returned. 

POPULAR ELECTRONICS is now actively looking 
for special features (1500-3000 words) for lead story 
in each issue. Must be on timely new developments 
in electronics with slant toward this particular maga- 
zine’s readers. Query Oliver P. Ferrell, Editor, POPU- 
LAR ELECTRONICS, 1 Park Ave., New York 16. 


PARENTS’ MAGAZINE, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New 
York 17, could use g how-to-teach swimming 
pieces, how to handle naps, temper tantrums, prob- 
lem eaters, problems of exceptional children, etc. 


CORRECTIONS 


In the May 1961 issue CAPPER’S WEEKLY was 
listed as suspended. 

“CAPPER’S WEEKLY is very much alive and 
still reaching nearly half-a-million subscribers each 
week” says Louise F. Roote, Editor. 

Cross YOUR LIFE and YOUR HEALTH off 
the April Fillers Listing. 

THEATRE ARTS and NEW HAMPSHIRE 
PROFILES do not accept poetry and should be 
deleted from the Poetry List. 


THE EDITOR PLAYS POST-OFFICE 


Thomas M. Corrigan 


“Educational Material’, 

“First Class Letter Is Enclosed’’ 
That’s the way to save the postage 
Regulations have disclosed. 

But rejections try to tell us, 

If you want your stuff to pass, 
Make the letter educational— 
The material first-class. 


CONTESTS 
& AWARDS 


POETS’ STUDY CLUB of Terre Haute, In- 
diana, offers prizes of $15, $10, and $5 in a contest 
for poems not to exceed 20 lines. Also $1 for a 
humorous poem. This is open to poets every- 
where. A second contest, open only to Indiana 
poets (those who now reside in Indiana) offers 
a $5 award for the best poem of any kind. All 
poems in each contest must be original, must be 
typewritten or written legibly on one side of the 
paper only, and four copies must be submitted. 
Poets may not enter more than two poems in any 
one class. No inquiries will be answered nor en- 
tries returned unless accompanied by a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. This contest is not anony- 
mous, so contestants are asked to please put their 
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name and address on every copy. Deadline is 
Dec. 31, 1961 and the awards will be made just 
as soon as possible, about two months after the 
close of the contest. Send all entries to Mrs. 
Virginia L. Ballou, Contest Editor, R.R. 1, Box 
206, Rosedale, Ind. 


ELLERY QUEEN’S MYSTERY MAGAZINE 
offers a cash award of $1500 as First Prize for the 
best original detective, crime, mystery or suspense 
short story submitted in its 1961 contest. In ad- 
dition, EQMM will award 6 Second Prizes of $500 
each, and a special $500 prize for the best “First” 
story by a new writer. Preferably, stories should 
not exceed 10,000 words. There is no limit to 
the number of stories any one person may submit. 
Deadline is Dec. 1, 1961. A detailed sheet about 
the conditions of the contest may be obtained by 
writing the magazine office, 505 Park Ave., New 
York 22. 


The $1000 ROBERT FROST ANNUAL 
POETRY AWARD, sponsored by The Poetry 
Society of America under a grant from Holt, Rine- 
hart & Winston, Inc., is given for an original un- 
published narrative poem of not more than 200 
lines, submitted anonymously in competition. All 
American poets of United States residence are 
eligible. Each contestant is limited to submitting 
one poem. The manuscript should be typed in 
triplicate on regular letter-head size paper. Carbon 
copies that are smudged or illegible will disqualify 
the entry. Where the poem runs to two pages or 
more, such pages are to be stapled, not clipped 
together. The mame and address of the author 
must not appear on the manuscript but on a sep- 
arate slip of paper enclosed in an accompanying 
sealed envelope bearing on the face of it the title 
of the poem only, Contestants are cautioned to 
retain copies of their entries, since none will be 
returned. Contestants are also cautioned to affix 
sufficient postage on the mailing envelope in order 
to insure delivery. It is requested that no covering 
letter accompany the submissions and that no re- 
turn postage be provided; neither the judges nor 
The Poetry Society of America can undertake to 
enter into correspondence with those participating 
in the contest. Mail entries, first class, to Cecil 
Hemley, 258 Riverside Drive, New York 25. Re- 
sults will be announced at the 52nd Anniversary 
Dinner of the Society on Jan. 18, 1962. 


WEEKLY READER CHILDREN’S BOOK 
CLUB is taking applications for 1961 fellowships 
and grants-in-aid in writing for children. One 
grant is being made to the new Florham Park- 
Madison Writers’ Conference, Madison, New Jer- 
sey. Club grants are being repeated to Bread 
Loaf Writers’ Conference, Middlebury College, 
Vermont and Indiana University Writers’ Confer- 
ence, Bloomington, Indiana. The Book Club do- 
nates cash grants to each conference for its in- 
dividual use. 
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TWICE each year—in err and in July—Author & Jour- 
nalist publishes the Handy Market List. 

Under no circumstances should a writer use an older Handy 
Market List. It will be found to be out of date. 

General Magazines in the list are divided into two groups, 
A and B. This is not a division on the basis of quality. The 
magazines in Group A offer a more extensive market to the 


General Magazines—A 


American Legion Magazine, 720 Fifth Ave., New 
York 19. (M) No fiction. Query on articles. Good 
light verse—4, 8, or 12 lines. Address verse and 
anecdotes to Parting Shots Editor. High rates, verse 
$2.50 a line. Acc. 

American Weekly, 575 Lexington Ave., New 
York 22. Sunday magazine distributed with Hearst 
and other newspapers. Features with photos, best 
lengths 900 and 1,500. Uses mostly non-fiction. C. C. 
Renshaw, Jr., Story Editor. Excellent rates. Acc. 

The Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, 
Mass. (M-60) Short stories 1,500-5,000. Essays 
1,500-3,500. Articles 1,500-6,000; short humorous 
articles, longer articles on art, music, literary criti- 
cism, current affairs, biography, finance, business. 
Serious and light poetry. Edward Weeks, Editor. Prose 
varying rates, verse $2 a line. Acc. 

The Catholic Digest, 44 E. 53rd St., New York 22. 
(M-35) Mostly reprint but always in the market for a 
number of authoritative original articles 2,000-2,500, 
preferably but not necessarily with a Catholic angle 
and profiles of Catholic personalities prominent in 
public life. Especially interested in sectional material 
with a Catholic angle. Also seven departments for 
original short stuff. Photo stories. Transparencies for 
cover use. No fiction, verse, or cartoons. Address 
John McCarthy, Executive Director. $200 up for 
original article, $150 for picture story or cover photo, 
short stuff to $25. Acc. Query. 

The Catholic World, 401 W. 59th St., New York 
19. (M-50) General fiction of high quality to 2,800. 
Articles on current problems reflecting contemporary 
Catholic viewpoint in national and international af- 
fairs, literature, science, education, etc. Short verse. 
Rev. John B. Sheerin, C.S.P., Editor. About $7 a 
page. Pub. 

Columbia, P. O. Drawer 1670, New Haven, Conn. 
(M-10) Short stories 2,500. Articles on science, his- 
tory, religion, sport, business; articles of general cur- 
rent interest or special Catholic interest. Query on 
articles. Short verse. Photos only with articles. John 
Donahue, Editor. $75-$200 a story or article. $10- 
$15 a poem. Higher rates for especially desirable 
material. Acc. 

Commentary, 165 E. 56th St., New York 22. (M- 
50) Political, sociological, literary articles of Jewish 
and general interest, highest intellectual !evel. Short 
stories of distinguished literary quality, 2,500-5,000. 
3c Acc. 

The Commonweel, 232 Madison Ave., New York 
16. (W-25) Edited by Catholic laymen. Timely articles 
on literature, art, public affairs, to 3,000. Edw. S. 
Skillin, Editor. 2c Acc. 

Coronet, 488 Madison Ave., New York 22. (M-35) 
Uses factual anecdotes-packed articles of family in- 
terest under 3,000; photos; fillers; one-pagers; hu- 
morous anecdotes. No fiction or poetry. Lewis W. 
Gillenson, Editor. Good rates. Acc. Fillers, pub. 

Cosmopolitan Magazine, 57th St., at Eighth Ave., 
New York 19. (M-35) Short shorts 2,000-2,500; 
short stories 5,000; murder mystery or suspense novel- 
ettes 25,000. Articles: personality, thought-provok- 
ing, current affairs, psychological, medical, enter- 
tainment. Photos and photo essays. No verse. No car- 
toons for the present. Robert C. Atherton, Editor. 

rates. Acc. Query. 
bh i Dial, 461 Park Ave. So., New York 16. (Q) 
Stories of high literary quality, any length; no taboos. 
Translations acceptable. No fiction in popular maga- 
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average writer. The magazines in Group B tend to be more 
specialized in their requirements and to buy less material. 
For most magazines in the Handy Market List the frequency 
and the single copy price are shown; as (M-25), monthly 
25 cents a copy. 
Rates of pay are indicated per manuscript or per word. Acc. 
means payment on acceptance; Pub., payment on publication. 


zine categories. James H. Silberman, Editor. $100- 

Dodge News Magazine, Prince & Co., 5435 W. 
Fort st., Detroit, Mich. Travel, travel-connected per- 
sonality articles to 1,200 words; also strong on success 
stories of young men (25-35 years), regional recipes, 
and big game hunting in U. S. adventures. Pictures 
must accompany MSS.—black and white, color trans- 
parencies. W. W. Diel, Editor. Top rates. Acc. of 
client. Query. 

Ebony, 1820 S. Micigan Ave., Chicago 16. (M- 
30) Era Bell Thompson, Co.—Managing Editor. Pro- 
vocative picture stories on Negro life, preferably 
success and achievement. No fiction, essays, or verse. 
Articles $75 up. Story units of at least 10 pictures, 
$75 up. Acc. 

Extension, 1307 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5. (M- 
40) Short stories, 1,000-5,000; romance, adventure, 
detective, humorous; six-installment serials, 5,000 an 
installment; short stories; articles; picture stories; 
cartoons. Eileen O’Hayer, Editor. Good rates. Acc. 

Family Weekly Magazine, 60 E. 56th St., New 
York 22. (W-supplement to newspapers in over 194 
cities) Short lively article and picture features— 
emphasis upon individuals, famous or in the news, 
adding depth or unknown facts with anecdotal or 
persnoal experience approach. Ernest V. Heyn, Editor- 
in-Chief. Strong lead articles $250 up. Good rates 
for all material. Acc. Query. 

Field & Stream, 383 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
(M-35) Illustrated camping, fishing, hunting articles, 
1,500-3,000. Hugh Grey, Editor. 10c up. Acc. 

Ford Times, Ford Motor Co., The American Road, 
Dearborn, Mich. (M) Articles of 1,200 or less on ex- 
ceptional and little-known travel and recreational 
opportunities for motorists. Brief picture stories de- 
pend on submission of top-quality color transparencies 
4x5 or larger. 10c. Acc. 

Friends Magazine, Chevrolet Motor Division, Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, 3-135 General Motors Bldg., 
Detroit 2, Mich. An all-picture magazine seeking 
photographs which tell a factual story; accompanying 
text may be in memorandum form. Frank Kepler, 
Editor. Two-page spread black and white $200, color 
$300. Acc. Query. 

Harper's Magazine, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16. 
(M-60) Timely articles for intelligent readers; short 
stories; humor; fillers; verse. John Fischer, Editor. 
Good rates. Acc. 

Holiday, Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
(M-50) Quality articles, well-illustrated, on places and 
people in sections of United States and foreign coun- 
tries, 1,500-5,000. Ted Patrick, Editor. First-class 
rates. Acc. 

Jet, 1820 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 16. (M-20) 
News items and short features on Negro life and 
activities. Photographs. John H. Johnson, Editor. 
Good rates, varying with length and importance of 
story; pictures $5-$10. Acc. 

The Kiwanis Magazine, 101 E. Erie St., Chicago, 
(M) Articles, strongly analytical, on national and 
community problems to 3,000. Some very short fic- 
tion. Especially needs humor, particularly light satire. 
Essays. Picture essays—camera studies of varying 
subjects, artistically rendered. Richard Gosswiller, 
Executive Editor. $75-$250, depending on quality 
and current needs. Acc. 

The Lamp, Franciscan Friars of the Atonement, 
Peekskill, N. Y. (M) Fiction of quality to 2,000; non- 
fiction of ‘interest to Roman Catholics. Rev. Ralph 
Thomas, S.A., Editor. 2¥Yac. Acc. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Liberty, 73 Richmond Street West, Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. Not in the market for any fiction for the 
time being. Articles 3,000-word confessional type 
first-person as-told-to form preferred, dealing with 
medical, marriage, and sex self-improvement themes 
and with definite Canadian locale or angle. Send a 
letter or brief outline in advance. Frank Rasky, Edi- 
tor. Articles $10-$300. Acc. 

Life Magazine, Time, Inc., Time & Life Bldg., 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20. (W-20) Address 
Contributions Department. Fine, visually and informa- 
tively strong single pictures, or sequences, on news 
subjects and events. Also color pictures, 35mm and 
larger, single or in series, high-lighting news subjects. 
Should be submitted immediately. Prefer processed 
film, but if submitted unprocessed for deadline rea- 
sons, film may be returned unprocessed if subject of 
no interest. Date pictures taken, along with other 
descriptive information, must be included. Saturday 
issue closing dealine. Offbeat, “stopper’’ single pic- 
tures for Miscellany page. Black and white $200 a 
page, $25 minimum (except for a picture used in 
Letters to the Editors column, which pays $10); in- 
side color $350 a page, $50 minimum; color covers 
$600, which is always a tie-in with story running in 
the issue. Pub. 

The Lion, 209 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago |. (M- 
15) Published by Lions International. All-male audi- 
ence interested in adventure, sports, self-improve- 
ment, health, travel, community development, busi- 
ness side. Articles 1,200-1,750. Photo stories. Car- 
toons. No fiction, poetry, or fillers. Reports in one 
week. John H. Vogt, Editor-in-Shief; address mater- 
ial to John Read Karel, Senior Editor. 10c minimum, 
photos $10, photo stories $100, cartoons $15. Acc. 
except on photos with articles. 

Look, 488 Madison Ave., New York 22. (Bi-W-30) 
Articles and pictures of broad general interest par- 
ticularly about people and their problems. No fiction. 
Wm. Arthur, Managing Editor. Good rates. Acc. 

Maclean’s, 481 University Ave., Toronto 2, Can- 
ada. (Bi-W-15) Articles on science, business, crime. 
politics, international affairs, health, entertainment, 
etc. 3,000-5,000. Canadian approach almost essen- 
tial. Strong women’s interest features with Canadian 
slant and some male appeal. Humor, 50-3,500. 
Quizzes, light verse. PREVIEW section requires new 
and fresh items about people, developments, trends, 
20-400 words. No short stories at present. Query on 
articles. Blair Fraser, Editor; Ken Lefolii, Managing 
Editor. Articles from $300 and up. Acc. 

Mechanix Illustrated, 67 W. 44th St., New York 
36. (M-25) Feature articles about mechanical and 
scientific developments, inventions, etc. Also short 
features 350-400 words on interesting and unusual 
subjects in the science-mechanics field. How-to arti- 
cles about projects readers can build. Photos. William 
L. Parker, Editor. To $400 an article, pictures aver- 
age of $10. Acc. 

National Enquirer, 655 Madison Ave., New York 
21. Chet Whitehorn, Executive Editor. (W-15) Arti- 
cles on crime, off-beat, personality, adventure, sports, 
medical, scientific-speculation, human interest—all 
must be thoroughly documented and photos must be 
available. 1,200-2,000 words. Photos with stories. 
$150 minimum for prose. Cartoons $10 Acc. Query 
in advance about any material. 

National Geographic Magazine, 16th and M Sts., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. (M-60 Official journal 
National Geographic Society. Articles on travel, geo- 
graphic and natural science subjects 2,000-8,000, 
first-person narrative style preferred; color and black 
and white photographs. Melville Bell Grosvenor, Edi- 
tor. Articles $800 up, color transparencies minimum 
$50 singly, $600-$800 (more in exceptional cases) 
for enough to make 8-page series, black and white 
photos $10 up. Acc. 

The National Jewish Monthly, 1640 Rhode Island 
Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. (M-15) Short stories, 
articles, essays, Jewish interst, 1,000-2,000. Seeks 
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fact and fiction with contemporary American Jewish 
background, and dealing with real problems of today. 
Edward E. Grusd, Editor. 2c-5¢. Acc. 

National Motorist, 65 Battery St., San Francisco 
11, Calif. (Bi-M-25) Articles of 500 and of 1,000 
words on anything that would be of interest to the 
average motorist who lives in California and does 
most of his motoring on the Pacific Slope. Articles 
on the car, roads, interesting people and places in 
the West or ‘n the history of the West, hunting, fish- 
ing, outdoor life, animals. Black and white photos 
for illustration. Jim Donaldson, Editor. 8c, photos $5- 
$8. Acc. 

The New Yorker, 25 W. 43rd St., New York 36. 
(W-15) Short stories and humor 400 to 4,000; factual 
and biographical material to 6,000; cartoons, cartoon 
ideas, light verse. Good rates. Acc. 

The New York Times Magazine, Times Square. 
New York 36. (W) Articles 1,200-3,000, based on 
the news, topics relating to economics, politics, inter- 
national affairs, sports, nature, science, education, 
the arts, and women’s interests. Short articles 400- 
1,000. Light, topical verse. Lester Markel, Sunday 
Editor. $300 for full-length article, verse $2 a line. 
Acc. 

Outdoor Life, 355 Lexington Ave., New York 17. 
(M-35) Profusely illustrated articles to 5,000 on dra- 
matic, humorous, and adventurous phases of fishing, 
hunting, etc. Both black and white and color photos. 
News articles to 3,000 of topical interests to sports- 
men. How-to articles on outdoor activities. Odd ad- 
ventures and exciting personal experiences in the 
outdoors. Accounts 500-1,000 of true personal ex- 
periences exciting or dangerous, for retelling in car- 
toon-strip form. Photo stories. William E. Rae, Edi- 
tor. Top rates in the field. Acc. 

Pageant, 535 Fifth Ave.. New York 17. (M-35) 
General articles and profiles. No poetry. No fillers. 
Key words are “‘liveliness’’ and ‘‘timeliness.’’ William 
A. Robbins, Articles Editor. To $400. Acc. Query 
always, for material is on assignment only. 

Parade, 285 Madison Ave., New York 17. (W- 
Sunday newspaper supplement.) Picture and text 
articles of strong family interest with reader identifi- 
cation. Must be new or “‘on the news.’’ No fiction, 
poetry or cartoons. Jess Gorkin, Editor. Address out- 
lines, photos and articles to Articles Editor. Good 
rates. Acc. 

Popular Mechanics, 200 E. Ontario St., 


Chicago 
11. (M-35) Clifford B. Hicks, Editor. Illustrated ar- 
ticles on scientific, mechanical, industrial subjects 
with action or adventure elements, 300-2,000; fillers 
to 250. Also occasional features on almost any sub- 
ject of general interest to men, including sports. 


Photos should contain some human interest. How-to- 
do-it articles an craft and shop work, with photos and 
rough drawings; short items about new and easier 
ways to do everyday tasks. One and two-photo 
“shorts’’ with up to 259 words. Rates for shori:; begin 
at $12. Minimum rates for a typical 5-page feature 
with 10 to 15 usable photos and drawings, is $300 
up to $1,000. 

Popular Science Monthly, 355 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17. (M-35) Features dealing with motor cars, 
aviation, home improvements, tool techniques, home 
workshop projects, and similar subjects. How-to 
articles for men with an interest in science and me- 
chanics. Short material for various departments. 
Photo layouts. Nearly all material must be liberally 
illustrated, texts short. Howard Allaway, Editor, Acc. 

The Reader's Digest, Pleasantville, N. Y. (M-25) 
The editors are receptive to ideas for fresh and com- 
pelling articles of lasting interest. Rates $1,500 up. 
Pays $2,500 for personal-experience articles of not 
more than 2,500 words. They must be true and 
hitherto unpublished narratives of personal experience 
in some specialized walk of life, and must be espe- 
cially revelatory of human nature. $2,500 rate ap- 
plies also to ‘“My Most Unforgettable Character’’ and 
“Drama in Real Life’’ categories. Address personal 
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experience articles to First Person Editor. Shorter 
contributions are wanted for ““Man’‘s Best Friend,”’ 
and stories under 300 words for “Humor in Uniform’’ 
and “Life in These United States,’ at the rate of 
$100 for each. The material must be previously un- 
published. Ten dollars is paid for accepted Picturesque 
Speech items, and a minimum of $10 for accepted 
excerpt material. These may be original or picked 
up from other sources. All payments made two 
weeks before publication. Items intended for a parti- 
culor feature should be addressed to that feature. 
Brief contributions cannot be acknowledged or re- 
turned. Current issues carry information about re- 
quirements for departments that are soliciting mater- 
ial. DeWitt Wallace and Lila Acheson Wallace, edi- 


tors. 

Redbook, 230 Park Ave., New York 17. (M-35) 
Short stories, short shorts, 40,000-45,000 word nov- 
els, feature articles, domestic and social problems, 
emotional slant to men and women. A continuing 
need for lead articles—important exposés or signifi- 
cant personal documents. The criterion, in either case, 
is: how useful or meaningful is the article to young 
adults? Fillers. Robert Stein, Editor; Sey Chassler, 
Executive Editor; Address Fiction Editor, Articles 
Editor or Fillers Editor. First-class rates. Acc. 

The Rotarian, 1600 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. (M- 
25) Authoritative articles on business and industry, 
social and economic problems, travel sketches, humor, 
essays 1,500-2,000. Karl K. Krueger, Editor. First- 
class rates. Acc. Overstocked. 

St. Anthony Messenger, 1615 Republic St., Cin- 
cinnati 10, Ohio. (M-35) Catholic family magazine 
Human-interst features on prominent Catholic 
achievements and individuals; articles on current 
events, especially when having Catholic significance, 
2,000-2,500; short stories on modern themes slanted 
for mature audiences, 2,000-2,500; seasonal stories. 
Extra payment for photos retained, occasional poetry 
on inspirational, religious, romantic, humorous, and 
nature themes. Rev. Victor Drees, O.F.M., Editor. 
3c up. Acc. 

The Saturday Evening Post, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. (W-15) Articles on timely topics 
2,000-5,000. Short stories 2,500-5,000; serials 25,- 
000-50,000. Humorous verse to 16 lines, the shorter 
the better. Skits. Cartoons. Ben Hibbs, Editor. First- 
class rates. Acc. Query on articles. 

Science and Mechanics. Davis Publications, 450 
E. Ohio St., Chicago 11. (M-35) Broad market for 
provocative feature articles dealing with new devel- 
opments and trends in science, electronics, missiles 
and rocketry, industry, transportation, home building, 
finishings and maintenance—any subject of interest 
to general consumer market with emphasis on sci- 
entific or mechanical details. How-to articles on home 
maintenance and ling, home workshop know- 
how and moneysaving short-cuts, building and using 
power tools, repairing appliances, servicing autos, 
making unusual household accessories, building and 
reapiring radio and TV projects and every day sci- 
ence experiments. The magazine works on an in- 
quiry and assignment basis. Art Youngquist, Editor. 
Acc. 


Science Digest, 959 8th Ave., New York 19. (M- 
35) Popular articles on all fields of science to 2,000. 
G. B. Clementson, Editor. Payment varies according 
to length, quality, timeliness, professional reputation 
of writer. 

Sport, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. (M-25) Per- 
sonality and behind-the-scenes features; controversial 
subjects of interest to sport fans. Baseball, pro foot- 
ball and boxing the year around. Other sports in 
season. Articles 2,500-9,000. Al Silverman, Editor. 
$200-$500 depending on length. Briefs for SPORTalk 
department $5-$10. Acc. 

Afield, 959 Eighth Ave., New York 19. (M- 
35) Some outdoor fiction, to 3,000, related to field 
sports; picture stories, articles, how-to-do-it features 
to 2,500; fillers. Ted Kesting, Editor. Acc. 


Sports Illustrated. Rockefeller Center, New York 
20. (W-25) Short articles (1,200-2,500)—people, 
events, trends in sports news; or nostalgic stories for 
Yesterday column—$250 up. Long articles (5,000) 
—sports personality, controversy, travel, adventure— 
$750 up. Acc. Query. Robert Creamer, Assoc. Editor. 

Star Weekly Magazine, 80 King St., W., Toronto 
Ont., Canada. (W-15) Timely articles on attention- 
getting subjects — controversial, thought-provoking, 
newsworthy or you-appeal and written in popular 
easy-to-read style. Emphasis is on color, drama, anec- 
dote, revealing quotes, and human interest. Subject 
matter includes movie and entertainment world, 
trends and personalities in sports, dramatic true ad- 
venture, prominent men and women in the news, 
psychological quizzes, new developments in science, 
medicine, etc. 2,000-3,000 words. Novels 30,000. 
Photos. Cartoons. Varying rates. Acc. 

Suburbia Today, 60 E. 56th St., New York 22. 
Ernest V. Hegh, Editor-in-Chief; Marion Lowndes, 
Editor. (M-newsstand sales) Distributed with over 20 
leading suburbian newspapers. No fiction. Personality 
interviews, subjects of suburban interest, about 
1,200 words. Prose—$100 and up. Verse—$25 and 
up. Cartoons—$25 and up. Photos—ASMP rates. 
Prefer queries in advance about any material. Pay- 
ment on acceptance. 

This Week, 485 Lexington Ave., New York 17. 
(W-magazine section of 43 newspapers) Short articles 
falling into four broad categories—“you’’, entertain- 
ment, problems, scoops—1!,500-2,000; interesting 
shorts, 500-1,000; cartoons. No fiction, please. Wil- 
liam |. Nichols, Editor. Good rates. Acc. 

Today's Health, American Medical Assn., 535 N. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 10. (M-35) Sound articles on 
any subject related to health, including mental health, 
recreation, and most phases of family life. Material 
with medical angle must be scientifically sound; will 
be checked by doctors. Prefers a positive approach 
telling readers what they can do to preserve their 
health. Generally 1,000-2,000. Well stocked with 
verse and cartoons. Kenneth N. Anderson, Editor. 
10c up, photo stories $100. Acc. 

T , The Mid-Month Magazine for Methodist 
Families, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11. (M-35) Articles 
on wide range of interest to Christian families; prob- 
lems of home, youth, marriage, church, community 
and world affairs to 2,000. Prefers strong anecdotal 
and narrative style. Buying very little fiction. Fillers: 
personal incident or church-related humor. Life-type 
picture stories and color transparencies. Pictures of 
unusual Methodist personalities and Methodist activ- 
ities with universal appeal. Hobby articles to 1,500 
words. Special dept. for children under 10 uses 
short poems, riddles, craft ideas, stories to 750 words. 
Leland D. Case, Sditor. Payment varies depending on 
quality of material, originality, etc. Acc. 

Travel, 50 W. 57th St., New York 19. What to do 
and see—with cost worked in—anywhere in the 
world, 1,000-3,000, 2,500 preferred. Also articles on 
places to retire—other than islands. Photos, cartoons. 
Works 3-4 months in advance. Malcolm McTear 
Davis, Editor. $50-$100. Acc. 

Westways, 2601 S. Figuerosa St., Los Angeles 54, 
Calif. (M-25) Articles 500-1,200, photos of out-of- 
doors, natural science, history, etc—on 13 Western 
states, Western Canada, and Mexico. Verse. Cartoos. 
Patrice Manahan, Editor. 8c, photos, black and white 
only $7.50. Acc. 


General Magazines—B 


All Florida Magazine, P.O. Box 5736, 4038 Philips 
Hwy., Jacksonville, Fla. (W-supplement to 19 Florida 
newspapers) Tightly written topical and personality 
Florida subjects only. To 1,- 

, 9 selection 8 x 10 glossies. George Widney, 
Editor. 4c up, photos $3 to $5. Pub. 

American Forests, 919 17th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. (M-50) Articles on trees, forests, soil 
conservation, land management, water development, 
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outdoor recreation. Profiles and interviews with people 
who have done interesting things in the renewable 
natural resources field. Biographies of citizens serv- 
ing conservation; query. Length 1,000-2,500. Out- 
door photos. James B. Craig, Editor. 3c up; excep- 
tional black and white photographs on unusual addi- 
ties and nature closeups in the outdoors, color cover 
pix. $10. Acc. 

American Hertiage, 551 Fifth Ave., New York 17. 
(Bi-M-$2.95) Articles on prominent persons and 
events in American history, running to 3,500 or 
6,000, susceptible of illustration. ‘These articles 
should be the result of research and should add genu- 
ine new light or understanding to history; we do not 
want timple retelling of familiar tales, or stories of 
regional or antiquarian interest.’’ Oliver Jensen, Edi- 
tor. $250 up on article. Acc. 

The American Mercury, 318 Commerce Exchange, 
Bidg., Oklahoma City, Okla. (M-35) Timely articles 
on life in the United States; Americana; nature; new 
scientific discoveries; biographies; travel; humor. 500- 
2,500. Fillers. Political articles usually assigned. No 
fiction or verse. Gwynne W. Davidson, Chairman of 
the Board. Query with outlines. Pub. 

The Ameri Scandinavian Review, 127 E. 73rd 
St., New York 21. (Q-$150) Short stories 1,500- 
2,500. Articles 2,000-3,000 dealing with Scandin- 
avian countries or Scandinavians in America. Verse. 
Photos, Erik J. Friis, Editor. Articles and stories $30- 
$40, verse $7.50-$15, pictures $5. Acc. 

The American Scholar, United Chapters of Phi Beta 
Kappa, 1811 Q Street, N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 
(Q-$1) Non-technical articles on current affairs, the 
cultural scene, politics, the arts, philosophy and sci- 
ence, 3,000-4,000; poetry. Hiram Haydn, Editor. 
Articles $100, poetry $15-$30. Acc. 

The AOPA Pilot, Box 5960, Washington 14, D.C. 
Official magazine of the Aircraft Owners and Pilots 
Association. Human interest factual articles on civil- 
ion non-airline flying; first-person and how-to articles 
of interest to private and business pilots especially 
desired. Also features 100-300 built around a single 
photograph. Max Karant, Editor; Charles P. Miller, 
Managing Editor. 5c, photos and sketches $5-$10. 
Acc. Query. 

Astrology Guide, 441 Lexington Ave., New York 
17. (Bi-M) Non-technical and technical articles on 
all phases of parapsychology and astrology; material 
in which astrology is shown as a guide to help people. 
Average length 1,500-2,000. Dal Lee, Editor. Ic- 
1Y%c. Before pub. 

Audubon Magazine, National Audubon Society, 
1130 Fifth Ave., New York 28, (Bi-M-1.00) John 
Vosburgh, Editor. Articles on birds, mammals, plants, 
reptiles, amphibians, insects; wildlife and conserva- 
tion of region or locality; biographical sketches of 
living naturalists; how-to-do and personal experience 
on wildlife projects 1,500-2,500. No poetry or fiction, 
or articles about hunting, fishing, trapping, fur farm- 
ing, or about cagebirds and domestic animals. Nature 
photos, including some color. $35-$100. Photos 
$7.50 (cover picture $15). Acc. Query. Purchases 
reduced for summer and fall because of backlog. 

The Ave Maria, Notre Dame, Ind. (W-20) A Cath- 
olic general interest magazine with a family slant. 
In particular need of exceptional fiction 1,500-3.000. 
Articles 800-3,000 on social problems, current events, 
Catholic doctrinal or devotional ideas; family pieces; 
light-touch pieces for family audience. Poetry. John 
Reedy, C.S.C., Editor. Regular rate 1 Yec but up to 
5c for exceptional material. Acc. Query on articles 
with qualifications listed. 

Barron’s National Business & Financial Weekly, 
50 Broadway, New York 4. (W-35) Financial and 
economic subjects of direct interest to investors, 
1,200-2,000. Robert M. Bleiberg, Editor. $100- 
$150 an article. Pub. Query. 

Canadian Geographical Journal, 54 Park Ave., 
Ottawa 4, Canada. (M-50) Illustrated geographical 
articles 1,000-2,000. 3c-4c word; $3-$10 for b and 
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w, double that for color photos. Major General W. J. 
Megill, Editor. lc up. Pub. 

Challenge, The Magazine of Economic Affairs, 475 
Fifth Ave., New York 17. (M-20) Articles up to 2,500 
words; well-written, well-reasoned, general, informa- 
tive on current, significant economic trends and de- 
velopment. Inquire first. Haig Babian, Editor. Vary- 
ing rates up to $200. Acc. Inquire first. 

The Chicago Jewish Forum, 179 W. Washington 
St., Chicago 2. (Q-$1.25) Established in 1942. Jewish 
and minority problems. Fiction, poetry, and essays on 
cultural, theological, economic and _ sociological 
themes. Benjamin Weintroub, Editor. Ic. Acc. 

Christian Advocate, 740 N. Rush St., Chicago 11. 
(M-35) Edited for Methodist ministers and other 
church leaders. Articles 1,200-1,500 on preaching 
the ministry of music, pastoral care, church adminis- 
tration, counselling on personal problems, missions, 
the parsonage family. No fiction. Photographs may 
eb submitted with manuscript as illustrations. Ewing 
T. Wayland and James M. Wall, Editors. Varying 
rates. Acc. 

The Christian Century, 407 S. Dearborn St. Chi- 
cago 5. (W) Religious and social-conscious articles 
1,500-2,500. 2c Pub. Verse of high quality. No pay- 
ment for verse. Harold E. Fey, Editor. 

The Christian Science Monitor, 1 Norway St., Bos- 
ton 15, Mass. (D-5) Articles, essays, for editorial and 
department pages, to 800; forum to 1,200; poems, 
jokes, fillers, photos. Erwin D. Canham, Editor. Vary- 
ing rates. Acc. 

Computors and Automation, 815 Washington St., 
Newtonville 60, Mass. (M-$1.50) Articles related to 
computers by informed authors 1,000-3,000. Possib- 
ly cartoons. Edmund C. Berkeley, Editor. $10-$15 an 
article. Pub. Query. 

Cue, 20 W. 43rd St., New York 36. (W-20) Short 
articles on lighter side of New York City living. Few 
by freelancers—most are staff-written. No poetry; 
no cartoons. Emory Lewis, Editor. $75-$100. Acc. 
Query by mail. 

Desert Magazine of the Outdoor Southwest, Palm 
Desert, Calif. (M-35) Illustrated features, in informal 
style, from the desert Southwest on travel, nature, 
mining, archeology, history, recreation, exploration, 
personalities, homemaking, desert living, Indians, 
semiprecious gem fields; maximum 2,500. Must have 
the ‘‘feel’’ of the desert country. Photos essential 
with contemporary material. Eugene Conrotto, Editor. 
2c up, photos $3-$5. Acc. 

Down East Magazine, Camden, Maine. (10 times 
a yr.-50) Articles marine, historical, character to 
2,500. Photographs. All material must be directly 
related to Maine. Duane Doulittle, Editor. Articles 
$30-$50. Acc. 

Eagle Magazine, 240] W. Wisconsin Ave., Mil- 
waukee 3, Wis. (M) Organ of Fraternal Order of 
Eagles. Informative articles of male appeal on sports, 
travel, hobbies, etc. 1,200-1,500. Arthur S. Ehr- 
mann, Editor. 5c word. $5 per photo. Acc. 

The Elks Magazine, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 
16. (M) National publication of the B.P.O.E. Short 
stories 3,500-5,000; no fiction of other lengths. Arti- 
cles—-sports, hunting, fishing—and also serious fea- 
tures. Policy is to plan articles and then assign them 
to national magazine writers. Photos. No verse or 
cartoons. Lee C. Hickey, Editor. High rates. Acc. 
Query. An unlikely market for any but outstanding 
writers. 

Empire Magazine, Denver Post, 650 15th St., 
Denver 1, Colo. (W-15, with Sunday Denver Post) 
General interest features 250-1,750 on personality, 
outdoors, domestic, authentic history; verse to 20 
lines; fillers; photo-features; cartoons. All material 
must have strong Western peg. H. Ray Baker, Editor. 
1Yec up; photos $5. Acc. 

Family Herald, 245 St. James St., W., Montreal, 
Que., Canada. (W-10) Stories 1,500-4,000, romance, 
adventure, mystery, etc., for rural family audience. 
H. Gordon Green, Magazine Editor. $125. Acc. 
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Farm Journal, Inc., Washington Square, Phila- 
delphia 5, Pa. Carroll P. Streeter, Editor; Lane M. 
Palmer, Managing Editor. (M-25) Down-to-earth busi- 
ness copy for farmers: Washington reports, a ‘when 
to buy and sell’’ page, weather forecast, features on 
new developments and improvements in farming 
methods and plenty photos showing home-made ma- 
chinery, building ideas and livestock handling equip- 
ment. Information must come from reliable re- 
search sources (agricultural colleges or industrial 
labs). Under Farmer’s Wife, second cover, inspira- 
tional, first-person experience articles from women 
(preferably farm women) telling how they have coped 
with some problem which is universal and of im- 
portance to the reader. This Dept. also buys occasion- 
ally: poetry and humorous short verse, material of 
special interest to teen-agers and pre-school children 
and helpful household SLICK TRICKS. Also dual- 
interest features on self-improvement, health, schools, 
churches and human relations. 500 words to 2,000. 
Reports within 10 days to two weeks. Rates are 

. Acc. 

Flying, 1 Park Ave., New York 16. (M-35) Edited 
for all pilots, private and corporate aircraft owners, 
service operators, and others connected with or in- 
terested in aviation. Articles 1,500-2,500 fixed-wing 
and rotary-wing aircraft, power plants, support equip- 
ment, covering areas of personal and business flying, 
plus military and transport. New planes and equip- 
ment, sports flying. Black and white and color photos. 
Robert |. Stanfield, Editor. $35-$500, black and 
white photos $5 up, transparencies $75 up. Cartoons 
$15 up. Acc. 

The Freeman, Foundation for Economic Education, 
Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. (M-50) Articles explain- 
ing and promoting such libertarian ideals as private 
ownership, willing exchange, open competition, and 
limited government. Paul L. Poirot, Managing Editor. 
5c. Pub. 

Frontiers, 19th St. and Parkway, Philadelphia 3, 
Pa. (5-times yr.-50) Natural history articles, 1,800- 
2,000. Must be scientifically accurate but in adult 
layman’s language. Photos in story sequences or with 
articles; no color shots. Mary E. Drinker, Editor. 
Prices by arrangement. Pub. Query. 

Gourmet, Penthouse, Hotel Plaza, New York 19. 
(M-50) Sophisticated, entertaining, authentic, inform- 
ative articles about food and good living; 2,500- 
3,000 including recipes as necessary. Cartoons. R. 
B. Bakalar, Editorial Dir. Within 6 wks. of acc. 

Grit, Williamsport 3, Pa. (W-10) Add, strange pic- 
tures, brief text; personalities and articles of general 
interest 300-500; short illustrated articles for wo- 
men’s and children’s pages. 2c, photos $3. Acc. 

Guideposts, 3 W. 29th St., New York 1. (M) Arti- 
cles, preferably first person, 750-1,500, showing how 
spiritual principles have been applied to daily living. 
Must be factual; avoid essay or editorial approach. 
Short features. Leonard E. LeSourd, Executive Editor. 
$15-$100. Acc. Query. 

The Gun Digest, Box 9060 Chicago 90. (A-$2.95) 
Technical articles on firearms, shooting, hunting, and 
related subjects; historical material relating to fire- 
arms; from part-page fillers to definitive treatises. 
Photographs. John T. Amber, Editor. Varying rates, 
averaging 4c-7c with selection (4-6) suitably illus- 
trated. Acc. Query. 

Guns Magazine, 8150 Central Park Ave., Skokie, 
ill. (M-50) Articles 1,500-3,000 on all aspects of gun 
sport; articles on prominent shooters, designers, or 
other persons important in the gun game. Contro- 
versial topics provided they have authenticity and 
reader interest; shooting tips and techniques. Photo- 
graphs. Cartoons. E. B. Mann, Editor; R. A. Steindler, 
Managing Editor. 5c, cartoons $10, photos $5. Pub. 
Query. 

HiFi/Stero Review, | Park Ave., New York. (M- 
35) 500-10,000-word features with heavy emphasis 
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on composers, conductors, and orchestrations of best 
discs and tapes. Photographs. Some humor. No fic- 
tion. No verse. No fillers. Furman Hebb, Editor. 
5c-10c, photos $15-$25. Acc. 

High Fidelity Magazine, Great Barrington, Mass. 
(M-60) Articles 2,500-3,000 on music, musicians, 
records, sound-reproduction, and allied subjects. 
Roland Gelatt, Editor. Payment arranged for on acc. 

Hoofs and Horns, 4425 E. Fort Lowell Road, Tuc- 
son, Ariz. Articles 1,200-2,000 relative to rodeos 
and any Western horse sports. Fillers and verse in 
same field. Specialized cartoons. Willard H. Porter, 
Editor. 2c up, cartoons, $3 to $12. Acc. 

Horizon, 55] Fifth Ave., New York 17. (Bi-M- 
$3.95) Interesting, authoritative articles on cultural 
subjects, past and present, directed to intelligent, 
well-educated readers. No fiction. Joseph P. Thorn- 
dike, Jr., Editor; William Harlan Hale, Managing 
Editor. $200-$500. Acc. 

Humorama, Inc., 136 E. 57th St., New York 22, 
Comprises: Joker, Jest, Comedy, Popular Jokes, Gee 
Whiz!, Laugh Riot, Gaze, Romp, Laugh It Off! Car- 
toons in the girl cheesecake field, also general car- 
toons; submit roughs. Jokes to 250, filler with humor, 
epigrams with a quip or message, satire to 1,000. No 
clippings or reprints. Ernest N. Devwver, Editor. 3 Yac, 
verse 40c a line, cartoons $9 up. Acc. 

Ideals, 3510 W. St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
(Q-$1.50) Poems, prose, short stories, articles, 4x5 
or larger color transparencies, 8x10 glossy black and 
whites, art work—inspirational, patriotic, religious, 
family, childhood, nostalgic subjects. The magazine 
is devoted to “‘clean, wholesome, old-fashioned Amer- 
ican ideals.” Van B. Hooper, Editor. $10 an article 
of poem, photos $5 up, transparencies $25 up. Pub. 
Query before submitting material. 

Issues, American Council for Judaism, 201 East 
57th St., New York 22. Articles in the field of Middle 
East problems, sociology (particularly as related to 
the general American scene and to those of the 
Jewish faith), Judaism and religion generally, wider 
interfaith understanding and issues in the philan- 
thropic field. The magazine examines issues created 
by Zionism in fields of public affairs, religious edu- 
cation and philanthropy. Material must be thoroughly 
researched and facts authenticated. Pays an accept- 
ance $50 for articles of approximately 2,000. Re- 
ports usually within two weeks. Request sample copy 
before querying. No unsolicited MSS, please. Bill 
Gottlieb, Editor. 

Laugh Back Magazine, 483 N. Main St., Wichita 
2, Kan. (M-35) Humorous articles, stories, anecdotes 
to 500. Themes deal with domestic situations and 
events common to and familiar to most readers. No 
clippings. Charley Jones, Editor. 2c-3c, cartoons to 
$25, jokes, verse to 50c a line. Acc. 

Law and Order, 72 W. 45th St., New York 36. 
(M-354) Directed to law enforcement officers, partic- 
ularly chiefs of police. Articles 1,000-1,500, chiefly 
by persons in law enforcement field; most of them 
assigned. A few cartoons. Lee E. Lawder, Editor. 2c, 
cartoons $5. Pub. Query. 

Leatherneck, P. O. Box 1918, Washington 13, D. 
C. (M-30) Fiction, humor, articles to 3,000. Must 
have strong Marine Corps slant. Shorts to 1,500. 
Karl A. Schuon, Managing Editor. To $200 a story 
or article. Acc. 

The Marine Corps Gazette, Box 1844, Marine 
Corps Schools, Quantico, Va. (M-30) Professional mili- 
tary, Marine Corps, naval, air articles, illustrated, 
with emphasis on amphibious warfare—500-3,500. 
Also, oe. presen of interest to Marine Offi- 
cers a op ‘s only. Lt. Col. T. N. Greene 
USMC, Editor. 3c-6c. Pub. ‘ 

Mature Years, 20! Eighth Ave., S., Nashville 3, 
Tenn. (Q) Fiction 1,500-2,000 of interest to older 
adults. Articles 1,200-1,500 for same group—hobby 
devotional, activities. Verse. Photos. John W. Cook. 
Editor. 1c-2c, photos $5-$6. Acc. 
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The Miraculous Medal Magazine, 475 E. Chelten 
Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa. (Q) Any good story to 
2,500 that agrees with Catholic teaching. ‘‘We don’t 
buy sermons—the story is the thing.’’ Verse on re- 
ligious themes, especially the Virgin Mary, to 20 
lines, but preferrably shorter. Rev. Joseph A. Skelly, 
C.M., Editor. 1¥% up. verse 50c a line up. Acc. 

Modern Age: A Conservative Review, 64 E. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 4. Articles 2,000-8,000 on poli- 
tics, theology, philosophy, etc. All material must be 
of high intellectual quality. Pub. Queries on articles. 

Modern Screen, 750 Third Ave., New York. (M- 
25) David Myers, Editor. News about movie stars 
and profiles, any length. Photos. Rate of payment 
varies, on acceptance. Queries preferred. 

Montana, the Magazine of Western History, Rob- 
erts at Sixth Ave., Helena, Mont. (Q-75) Authentic 
but readable 3,000-5,000-word historical articles 
about the West—Arizona, Nevada, Utah, Wyoming, 
Montana, Nebraska, Texas, California, Colorado, 
North and South Dakota. Primarily interested now 
in fur trade, exploration, mining, Indian wars, home- 
steading, and open range ranching articles. Michael 
Kennedy, Editor. Basic rate 1 Yac, pictures extra on 
acceptance. Pub. Query 

Motor News, 139 Bagley Ave., Detroit 26, Mich. 
(M-25) Travel articles that give readers information 
on what can be seen or done in an area. Must avoid 
tour book approach and must be colorfully written. 
Articles may cover any place accessible by car, Michi- 
gan, nearby states a special need. 800-1,200 words 
per page; 2,000 words for a two-pager. $50-$75 for 
one-pager; $60-$100 for two-pagers. Black and white 
photos must be submitted with copy—none bought 
without articles. William J. Trepagnier, Editor. Acc. 

Movie Mirror, 441 Lexington Ave., New York 17. 
(M-25) Fresh, exciting stories about the top movie 
stars. Interviews on specific phases of a movie star's 
life also acceptable. Feature stories must be new and 
exclusive. Also uses third person articles about the 
movie stars—unusual ideas. Length 1,500 words. 
Richard Heller, Editor. $100 up. Acc. Query. 

The Nation, 333 Sixth Ave., New York 14. (W-20) 
Articles on current events of social and political sig- 
nificance; emphasis on good reportage. Liberal view- 
point. No verse. Carey McWilliams, Editor. 2c. Pub. 

The National Guardsman, | Massachusetts Ave., 
N.W., Washington 1, D. C. (M-25) Military (Army 
and Air Force, not Navy, Coast Guard, Marine) arti- 
cles 500-3,000. Military cartoons. Allan G. Crist, 
Editor. 3c up, cartoons $7.50. Pub. 

The National Humane Review, Box 1266, Denver 
3, Colo. (Bi-M-15) Humorous and serious stories, 
1,000-2,000 stressing humaneness to animals; out- 
come should be based on “how kindness pays.’’ Photo 
stories and single photos. Address MSS. to Mrs. 
Eileen F. Schoen. 1 Yc-2c. Pub. 

National Review, 150 E. 35th St., New York 16. 
(W-20) Articles 1,000-3,000 on politics, foreign af- 
fairs, the arts. Political cartoons. Conservative view- 
point. Wm. F. Buckley, Jr., Editor. 5c. Pub. Query. 
Poetry also accepted, but address all correspondence 
to Hugh Kenner, Poetry Editor, P.O. Box 157, Goleta, 
Calif. 

New Frontiers, Box 366, Fairfield University, Fair- 
field, Conn. Donald Preziosi and Richard Tino, Ed- 
itors. Poems, stories, articles, essays, short drama of 
high quality. $10 prize for best in each category. 
Payment in copies. 

New Mexico Magazine, Santa Fe, N. M. (M-35) 
Illustrated articles on New Mexico. Articles should 
be brief, yet long enough to do the subject justice, 
1,000-1,200 words. George Fitzpatrick, Editor, About 
$25 per article on publication. 4x5 transparencies 
for color section, New Mexico subjects only, $25. 

New Republic, 1244 19th St., N.W. Washington 
6, D.C. (W-20) Articles to 3, 000 on political cul- 
tural, and social subjects. Gilbert A. Harrison, Editor. 
Payment by arrangement. Query. 
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THE JUVENILE FIELD 
IS 
THE TRAINING GROUND 
FOR 
THE BEGINNING WRITER 


Here is a marketplace of more than 
100 Publications where you can 


EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 


I’ve sold over 3,500 Stories, Serials, 
Articles and Fillers to Juvenile Editors. 
Now .. . I’m Teaching. 

| tell youu WHAT TO WRITE—HOW 
TO WRITE IT—WHERE TO SELL IT. 
| offer you Step-By-Step Instruction 
and Personal Guidance. 


Also 
CRITICISM — COLLABORATION 
Juvenile Book Ms. Criticism a Specialty 


Write for Terms and FREE Pamphlet 
“Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing” 


WILL HERMAN-Dept. A 


1726 West 25th Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Looking for a Reliable 
PUBLISHER? 


YOU OWN THE BOOKS; Get 100% of Book Sales! Fair con- 
tracts, National Advertising. AH kinds MS. considered. 
Send 3-6 short UNPUBLISHED poems to PAUL L. yore on 
Edt. Publisher ANTHOLOGY OF AMERICAN POETRY. Enclose 
Return Postage. CASH PRIZES. Write: 

ROYAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
7918 Maxwell Ave. (30 Years Experience) Dallas 17, Texas 


POEMS WANTED 


To Be Set To Music 
Send one or more of your best poems 
today for FREE EXAMINATION. Any 
Subject. Immediate Consideration. 


ph 
CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Studio 142, New York 1 


BOOK PRINTING 


[A] new economical “gang run 
method now enables us to print 
your books and publications at 
lowest cost. Paperbacks or hard 
cloth covers. Highest quality 
work. From 250 copies up. 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


ADAMS PRINTERS 
30 W. WASHINGTON ST., DEPT. AJ, CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
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Office Management & American Business, Geyer- 
McAllister Publications, 212 Fifth Ave., New York 
10. (M-35) Articles, preferably signed by top execu- 
tives, on management aspects of business. Case his- 
tories of new methods. Deals with four subject areas: 
automation in the office, business systems, personnel, 
office design. Payment on Acc.; standard rate is 
$50. Photos. Walter A. Kleinschrod, Editor. Query. 

Okliahe Today, P. O. Box 3125, State Capitol 
Station, lahoma City, Okla. (Q-50) Authoritative 
articles on all subjects within the Oklahoma scene. 
“Oddments” (offbeat material in prose or verse about 
Oklahoma). Black and white photos and color trans- 
parencies of high quality. Bill Burchardt, Editor. 2c, 
photos $5, color transparencies $15-$25. Pub. Query 
on articles essential. 

The Optimist Magazine, 1721 Railway Exchange 
Bidg., St. Louis, Mo.~-(M-25) Articles of interest to 
businessmen—industry, science, government, eco- 
nomics, travel, human interest. Ralph J. Gentles, 
Editor. 3c. Pub. 

Our Navy, | Hanson Place, Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 
(M-35) Articles with strong authentic Navy enlisted 
slant; must entertain or inform the enlisted U. S. 
Navy blue-jacket. Articles with pics preferred. G. G. 
McHale, Editor. 1c-2c. Pub. 

PEN Magazine, 444 Sherman Street, Denver 3, 
Colo. External house organ for government em- 
ployees and public servants. Current and unusual 
articles with photos on state and city public service, 
1,800-2,500. Light verse, jokes. G. Bruce Howard, 
Editor. To 3c, photos and cartoons $5. Acc. Copy 
sent on request. 

Photoplay, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. (M-20) 
Personality features on Hollywood stars, 3,000. Can- 
did photos of stars. Almost all stories are assigned to 
avoid duplication, and there is a very limited free- 
lance market. Evelyn Pain, Editor. Open rate. Acc. 
Query essential. 

Traveler, 1800 W. Fullerton Ave., Chi- 
cago 14. (F-free-controlled) Human interest picture 
stories on people and places in the United States. 
Quality of pictures is of major importance; top qual- 
ity, candid, unposed type, plenty of animation and 
human interest; usually requires first rights; returns 
unused b and w photos and all transparencies. Ralph 
N. Swanson, Editor. 2 wks. after acc. 

Popular Electronics, 1 Park Ave., New York 16. 
(M-35) Articles on construction of electronic gadgets, 
receivers, hi-fi equipment, etc., 500-2,500 words. No 
fiction except by experienced writers in the electronic 
field. Oliver P. Ferrell, Editor. Varying rates 6c-10c 
word. Cartoons $7.50-$15. Acc. 

Popular Photography, One Park Ave., New York 
16. (M-50) Bruce Downes, Editor and Publisher. 
Articles of any length aimed at serious amateur pho- 
tographers Fillers on photo tips. Photos. $60 per 
page for text and pix. $25 for cartoons, but very 
specialized. Acc. Queries preferred. 

Quote, Drake House, Indianapolis 6, Ind. (W-15) 
Original anecdotes to 150 words for the use of public 
speakers. Original epigrams. Occasional 4-line light 
verse. Penny Droke, Editorial Director. Varying rates 
according to quality. Acc. 

Railroad Magazine, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(Bi-M-50) Railroad articles, 2,000-3.000, U. S. or 
Canada locale, popularized technical information 
spiked with anecdotes with or without photos. No 
fiction, poems, cartoons, miscellaneous photos, or 
fillers. No reminiscences except those that deal with 
locomotives. Freeman Hubbard, Editor. Acc. 
Query; include qualifications for handling subject; 
all queries answered on day of receipt. 

The Reign of the Sacred Heart, Box 161, Hales 
Corners, Wisc. ““We have a special program for 
articles and features. Anyone interested in writing 
for us should write and ask for current program. We 
are in need of good fiction, 1,500-3,000 words.” Rev. 
Howard Melzer, S.C.J., Editor. 1Yac. Acc. 

Rod and Gun, 60 Fieldfair Ave., Beaconsfield, 
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Quebec, Canada. (M-25) Query on long lengths. In- 
terested primarily in how-to features of all types 
pertaining to outdoors. Interested in unusual photos 
for outdoor photo world section. Not particularly 
interested in long lengths from overseas and con- 
tinent. 1Yc-2c. Photos $3. No cartoons. Flowers, 
park, forestry, picnicking or other general subjects 
required. Readers are primarily male and interested 
in the fishing, hunting, boating, allied fields. Ronald 
J. Cooke, Publisher. Ross Fyfe, Editor. 

Rosicrucian Digest, Rositcrucian Park, San Jose, 
Calif. (M) Articles on almost any subject—the sci- 
ences, the arts, human relations. Constructive think- 
ing related to everyday living—not obvious surface 
matters, but using as common ground, thought which 
is of the universal. No fiction, poetry, or editorials. 
Joel Disher, Editor. 2c or by arrangement. Acc. 

The Saturday Review, 25 W. 45th St., New York 
36. (W-20) Literary and general articles of ideas, 
philosophy, education, science and communications. 
Poetry of quality. Cartoons. Photos. Articles $75- 
$250, verse 75c a line, pictures $10. Pub. Query. 

Scenic South, Standard Oil Company (Kentucky), 
Starks Bldg., Louisville 2, Ky. Photographs with cap- 
tions—single or in series—showing subjects of scenic, 
historical, and general interest in Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi. Black and white glossy 
prints 8x10 for inside pages; transparencies 4x5 or 
larger for covers. Robert B. Montgomery, Editor. 
Black and white photos $5-$10, color transparencies 
$75. Acc. Copies of magazine available to freelance 
photographers. 

Seattle Times Sunday Magazine Section, Box 1892, 
Seattle 11, Wash. (W-20) Features on Pacific North- 
west and Alaska subjects only. 1,000-1,200. Picture 
layouts on regional topics for roto section. No fiction 
or verse. Chester Gibbon. $15-$20 for unillustrated 
article; $25 up with suitable art; black and white 
photos $5, color cover (4x5 or 2%4x2Y%) 75$. Pub. 

Ski Magazine, Hanover, N. H. (Six issues October 
through March-50) Articles 400-2,000 on ski trips, 
controversial subjects, techniques, equipment, resorts, 
personalities. Humor, fillers about skiing. Cartoons. 
John Henry Auran, Managing Editor. 5c-10c, photos 
$10 and up. Pub. 

Skipper, Second St. at Spa Creek, Annapolis, Md. 
(M-50) Outstanding sea fiction 3,000-5,000. Articles 
2,500-3,000 with human interest approach to boat- 
ing, cruising, racing, boats, ships, and the sea. Inter- 
ested in controversial material if fair and documented. 
Photographs and photo essays. H. K. Rigg, Editor. 3c 
up. photos $7.50 up. Pub., except by special arrange- 
ment. 

The Snowy Egret, Shorter Apts., 701, Rome, Ga. 
Prose related to natural history, including literary 
studies of nature writers. Humphrey A. Olsen, Editor. 
$2 a page. Poetry 20c a line up to 9 lines. $2 mini- 
mum for poems over 9 lines, $2 per page for poetry 
that runs over a page. Address, William J. Brown, 
822 Burch Ave., Durham, N. C., Poetry Editor. Pub. 

Southwest Review, Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas 22, Tex. (Q-75) Quality stories to 3,000. Arti- 
cles on regional, literary, national, world problems. 
Poetry. Allen Maxwell, Editor. Prose Yac, $5 a poem. 
Pub. 

Stare, 136 E. 57th St., New York 22. (Bi-M-35) 
Photos—cheesecake, pinups, unusual human interest; 
authentic adventures. Steve André, Editor. Photos $6 
—contact prints considered. Acc. 

Successful Farming, Meredith Publishing Co., 1716 
Locust St., Des Moines 3, lowa. Dick Hanson, Editor. 
(M-25) Articles pertaining to farming and farm 
living. Not too lengthy. Short verse. Epigrams. Car- 
toons. Photos to illustrate articles only. $3-$10 for 
verse. Cartoons $50. Acc. Study magazine and query 
in advance. 

Sunshine & Health, Box 142, Oakland, N. J. (M) 
American nudist magazine. Bona fide illustrated arti- 
cles. 1¥%c, photos $5. Pub. 

Sunshine Magazine, The House of Sunshine, Litch- 
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field, Ill. (M-15) Human interest stories and essays 
which tend to develop choracter or overcome weak- 
nesses and difficulties or which demonstrate helpful 
conduct toward people or causes. Stories should be 
forceful with surprising climax. No personal experi- 
ences or reminiscences or religious treatises. No love 
stories or those involving family discord or death 
scenes acceptable. Maximum 1,500; 1,200 pre- 
ferred. Only brief inspirational poems considered. 
Henry F. Henrichs, Editor. Rate according to merit. 
Acc. To enable writers to conform their stories to 
requirements, sample copies are offered free. 

Teen Life, Sterling Group, Inc., 441 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17. Richard Heller, Editor. (Bi-M) 
Stories of interest to teenagers, and also stories about 
teenage television, movie, and record stars, as well 
as other show business people of primary interest to 
teens. Maximum length—-1,500 words. $100 and 
up. Acc. 

Theatre Arts, 1545 Broadway, New York 36. (M- 
75) Articles on the theatre and associated arts, 1,500_ 
2,000. Most material written on assignment. Query 
Leota Diesel, Feature Editor, first. Varying rates. Pub. 

Tic, P. O. Box 350, Albany 1, N. Y. Articles for 
dentists (not patients) on dental or dental-related 
themes, 800-2,400. Cartoons; photographs and other 
illustrations individual or series. To $75 an article. 
Acc. 

Town & Country, 572 Madison Ave., New York 22. 
(M-75) Satirical, articles, essays, on unusual subjects, 
addressed to a general, mature audience. Small free- 
lance market. Varying rates. Acc. 

The Trading Schooner Magazine, 3395 Wilcox 
Ave., Muskegon, Mich. (Q) Requirements for balance 
of 1961 already purchased. Using fact and fiction 
stories of adventure on or near the water; boating 
and travel articles. Rates: $10-$50 per story, $3-$10 
per short or article. Tom Nielsen, Publisher. Acc. 

Tradition (The Monthly Magazine of America’s 
Picturesque Past), 16854 Hamilton Ave., Detroit 3, 
Mich. (M-$4 per yr.) Articles 1,000-3,500 on phases 
of America’s past. Factual accuracy absolutely essen- 
tial; writing technique important. No fictionalized 
accounts or rehashing of standard events. Want and 
use originally researched material in most cases. L. 
W. Mueller, Editor. Minimum Ic, _ illustrations are 
encouraged, $5. Pub. 

Trail-R-News Magazine, 546 W. Colorado, Box 
1551, Glendale, Calif. (M-10) Art Griffin, Editor- 
Publisher. Articles built around travel or mobile home 
living. 1,200-3,500. Each should be accompanied 
by at least two glossy photos. Stock photos accept- 
able. 250-500-word fillers with one photo. Travel 
articles must deal specifically with a trip or locality. 
No generalities wanted. Interested in Eastern and 
Midwestern material. Technical matter by arrange- 
ment. Articles $35-$100, illustrated fillers $10 up, 
more to regular contributors. Pub. Copy of magazine 
available to writers mentioning Author & Journalist. 

True West, P.O. Box 5008, Austin 31, Tex. (Bi-M- 
25) An all-fact magazine of the Old West—badmen, 
gold rush days, cattle drives, ghost towns, range wars, 
the ‘‘little men’’ that made the Old West. Wants 
the fast movement of fiction combined with the fac- 
tual accuracy of historical journals. Articles 1,500- 
5,000. Photographs with articles almost a necessity. 
Joe Austell Small, Editor. Ic. Pub. 

TV and Movie Screen, 44] Lexington Ave., New 
York 17. (M-25) Articles with a kick; stories about 


POETS AND WRITERS: 


200 6x9, 24-page Books beautifully 

printed, embossed hard paper covers, 

$88.00. Work guaranted. Fast service. 
No Cover Charge 


MERCHANTS PRESS 
P. O. Box 112 Taylor, Texas 


SONGWRITERS 


Are you trying to get your songs published? Our 
members achieving success. Send for free brochure. 


NATIONAL SONGWRITERS’ GUILD 
15J Raymonde Circle Ormond Beach, Florida 


Sonnet Sequences 


formerly edited by Murray Marshall 


Edited by Henry Picola 
966 East 25th Street 
Paterson 3, N. J. 


Has eyietiined Morris Reyburn, Mary Boyd Wagner, 


Ina Garde and Louis Ginsberg 


SONG POEMS and | 
SONGS WANTED 


Mail to: 


Tin Pan Al 
Box 405, Radio City Station, 


, Inc. 
lew York 19, N. Y. 


WRITE FILLERS AND ARTICLES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market. Every 
kind of filler and article taught and illustrated. Learn 
the step-by-step procedure from one who has sold count- 
less articles to weekly and monthly magazines. Not a 
“tell how’’ but a SHOW HOW course. Personal criticism 
included. Send stamp for particulars. 

Marjorie M. Davidson 
P. O. Box 104 Laceyville, Penna. 


LET A UNIVERSITY INSTRUCTOR 
EDIT YOUR WORK 
Complete analysis and editing of mss., with tips to 
aid your future work, by an expert in this field; 
$1 per 1,000 words—$5 minimum. Query on books. 
Enclose return postage and fee. 
IRENE S. SARBEY, M.S.J. 
1865 Brookfield Dr. Akron 13, Ohio 


Unique Writers’ School Produces Salable Manuscript 


For teacher-at-elbow assistance why not live at my Writers’ 
Colony? June 15-Dec. Any length of time. Experience this e 
stimulating meeting of minds amidst beautiful surround- 

ings. Established 1938 (20 years in Chicago studio.) Also e 
correspondence courses. Boston or Miami classes. 


Mildred |. Reid, Writers’ Colony 


4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! 

5—WRITERS: TRY "SHORT SHORTS! 3.00 
6—WRITERS: LEARN TO EARN! .. 3.00 
7—THE DEVIL'S HANDMAIDENS!... 3.00 


* Contoocook, New 
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MY SEVEN BOOKS 

1—WRITERS: HERE'S HOW!.........$1.25 

2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! 2.50 

3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! ......... 2.50 
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the top stars of television and motion pictures. Stories 
must have a new slant; may be interview, byline, or 
third person. Byline stories by the stars with signed 
releases. Maximum length, 1,500 words. Richard 
Heller, Editor. $100 up. Acc. ‘Query 

TV Picture Life, 441 Lexington Ave., New York 
17. (M-25) Personal and exciting interview stories 
about the most popular stars on TV and movies. Fea- 
ture stories must be new and exclusive. Also straight 
third person articles about the stars if the idea is an 
exciting one. Maximum length, 1,500. Richard Hel- 
ler, Editor. $100 up. Acc. Query. 

Vermont Life, State Office Blidg., Monpelier, Vt. 
Illustrated factual Vermont articles. Photos, black 
and white and color: Arranges photo and article 
assignments with freelancers at higher than listed 
rates. Walter Hard, Jr., Editor. 2c. Acc. 

Victorian Magazine, Lackawanna 18, N. Y. (M-30) 
A Catholic magazine specializing in good short 
stories (1,500-2,000) based on the choices and 
characters of people living in today’s world. Short 
stories (under 1,000). Interesting articles with or with- 
out religious interest, 1,200-2,000. Articles of ap- 
proximately 1,200 words of specific interest to men 
women, teen-agers, and career girls. Good fillers 
and cartoons. No one-line eo Vy. Rev. Msgr. 
W. Logal, Editor. 1c-5c. 

kend Magazine, 231 St. St.,.W., Mon- 
Magazine section of 36 Canadian 
dailies and the Standerd. Limited market for short 
features of Canadian interest. Fillers. Photo features, 
including color. Acc. Query on articles. 

Yankee, Dublin, N. H., (M-25) Articles, essays, fic- 
tion on New England subjects to 2,000 with or with- 
out photos and/or artwork (b & w). Address Editor 
at Dublin, N. H. Poetry, any subject but not over 30 
lines. Address poetry to Jean Burden, 403 Ventura 
St., Altadena, Calif. 2c-10c, poems $5. Pub. or Acc. 

Your Personal Astrology Magazine, 441 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17. (Q-50) Astrological articles help- 
ful to the individual reader. Average length 1,500- 
2,000. Dal Lee, Editor. I1c-] Yc. Before pub. 


Home Service and Women’s Magazines 


American Baby, 180 Riverside Drive, New York 
24. (M-25) Articles to 1,000 on pregnancy and 12 
months following baby’s birth. No verse. No fiction. 
No photos. Beulah France, R.N. Vac. Pub. Articles by 
doctors, helpful to readers, pd. on Acc. Each issue 
carries an exclusive medical piece of 1,000 words 
with biographical sketch of doctor. Free copies for 
physician to give patients. 

The American Home, 300 Park Ave., New York 
22. (M-35) Practical articles pertaining to home, 
interior decorating, building, gardening, food, home- 
crafts, 800 to 2,000. Illustrated how-to-make or how- 
to-do articles on homemaking subjects. John Mack 
Carter, Editor. Varying rates. Acc. 

Baby Talk, 149 Madison Ave., New York 16. Ex- 
perience articles mother-father-baby, 500-1,000; fil- 
lers; verse. Deirdre Carr, Editor, 2c-3c. Acc. 

Better Homes & Gardens, 1716 Locust St., Des 
Moines 3, lowa. (M-25) Architectural, home decorat- 
ing, and gardening articles largely staff-written. Spe- 
cial Features Department seeks high caliber general 
articles on practically any subject except partisan 
politics and international affairs. Major stories view- 
ing problems important to the average family— 
“America’s Moral Crisis’ a recent example. Photos. 
Cartoons. No fiction, no verse. Bert Dieter, Editor. 
Neil Kuehnl, Special Features Editor. Articles to 
$2,000 and above. Acc. Query. 

Canadian Homes, 48) University Ave., Toronto, 
Canada. (M-25) Practical how-to-do-it articles on 
subjects of interest to homemakers; keep in mind 
Canadian geography and climate. Photos are musts. 
One-shot ideas welcome. R. G. Anglin, Editor. Vary- 
ing rates. Acc. 
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The Catholic Home Messenger, Canfield, Ohio. (M) 
Fiction and articles 1,800-2,200. Fiction should be 
timely or deal with social and family problems. Arti- 
cles on biography, travel, current events, cultural 
matters, communications; special interest in home 
and family. Picture stories—7-8 photos, 300-600 
words. Fillers and cartoons used occasionally. Rev. 
Mario Gandolfi, $.S.P., Editor. 2c up. Ist of month 
after acc. 

Chatelaine, 481 University Ave., Toronto 2, Can- 
ada (M-20) Fiction: short stories to 5,000; occasional 
two-parters. Articles to 3,500: “‘you interest’ in- 
cluding medical; first-person on medical, marital, or 
emotional topics, including lively opinion pieces. 
Prefers Canadian background. Mrs. Doris Anderson, 
Editor. Acc 

The Christian Home, 201 Eighth Ave., S., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. (M-20) Articles 1,000-2,000 on family 
relationships, child guidance; stories 2,500-3,500, of 
interest to parents of children and teen-agers; verse; 
photos of family groups. Dr. Joy Bayless, Editor. Stor- 
ies and articles 1 Yec, verse 50c a line. 

The Christian Mother, David C. Cook Publishing 
Co., Elgin, Ill. (Q-50) Articles to 1,500 appealing to 
mothers of children, baby-8; may deal with spiritual 
growth and training of small children, Christian home- 
making, oustanding Christian mothers, personal faith 
applied to everday family living; photos desirable. 
Humorous or inspirational fillers. Betty Meadearis, 
Editor. Acc. 

Country Club Woman, George F. Walsh Pub. Co., 
Harding Hwy., Landisville, N. J. Short stories and 
articles that reflect quality and authenticity. Pay- 
ment by arrangement. Query Editor, A. R. Ammons. 

Crosier Family Monthly, Onamia, Minn. (M-25) 
Wholesome but not preachy fiction appealing to 
Catholic families, 1,500-2,000. Articles, preferably 
with photos, on religious topics of general interest 
but especially on Catholic family life, courtship, mar- 
riage, child training, Catholic personalities, current 
events, social problems. 800-1,000. Fillers, 200. 
Cartoons. Photo stories on religious or inspirational 
topics. Current needs: good family articles; photo 
stories on the family and religious subjects (Catholic). 
Rev, Robert Fix, O.S.C., Editor. 2c-5c, cartoons $5, 
photos $4-$10. Line drawings and wash drawings 
about $25; color transparencies for cover $30-$50. 

The Doctor's Wife, 575 Lexington Ave., New York 
22. Wide variety of subjects of particular interest to 
doctor’s wives. Includes all areas of entertainment, 
the arts, home and office decoration, food, human 
interest stories about doctors and doctors’ wives. Rate 
of payment based on type of article. Pub. Address 
queries to Mrs. Alice C. Towsley, Editor. 

Everywoman’s Family Circle Magazine, 25 W. 45th 
St., New York 36. (M-10) Articles on family relation- 
ships, health, child care, family leisure-time activities, 
financial, etc. Cartoons. Robert M. Jones, Editor. 
rates, depending on subject and quality. 

Family Digest, Huntington, Ind. (M-20) Articles, 
1,000-2,000, on home and family subjects. True fam- 
ily stories inspirational or adventurous. John F. Fink, 
Editor. 3c up. Acc. 

The Family Handyman, 117 E. 31st St., New York 
16. (M-35) Subject matter: home improvement, re- 
pair and maintenance of interest to do-it-yourself 
homeowners. Photos of work in progress and/or fin- 
ished glamour views of basements, attics, terraces, 
with the how-to stories. John Enney, Editor. 5c, 
built-ins, playrooms, kitchens, etc., that can be used 
black and white glossy 8x10 photos $10 up. 

Family Recreation, 106 |st St., S.\W. Cedar Rapids, 
lowa. Instructional and practical hint-type articles 
(with good photos on such subjects as fishing, boating, 
swimming, skiing, bowling, archery, golf, tennis, 
camping and most family-type recreational activities. 
Unusual vacations and travel stories used occasion- 
ally, Also need unusual how-to-do-it articles for 
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recreational equipment or facilities such as, ‘’Land- 
scaping Your Backyard Play Area,” etc. Length, 
300-1,500 words, but can use short fillers. Pay 4c 
a word and up, on accepance: 8 x 10 glossies with 
good captions, $4 and up; 4 x 5 transparencies, $25 
and up for inside color; $50 for cover (vertical). The 
magazine is aimed at an audience of families who 
enjoy sports and receational activities. Norman B. 
Barnes, Editor. 

Housekeeping, 57th St. and Eighth Ave., 
New York 17. M-35) Stories of quality, articles, 
verse. A book condensation or novelette in each issue. 
Emphasis on stories with relevance and practical ap- 
plication to the lives of readers rather than fantasy. 
Non-fiction: investigatory reports, inspirational per- 
sonal experiences, personality stories of currency and 
substance. Not especially interested in essays, how-to 
pieces, or articles proffering advice. Ideas and pre- 
liminary research for section, The Better Way. Wade 
H. Nichols, Editor; John B. Danby, Managing Editor; 
Elizabeth Pope, Features Editor; Ray Robinson, 
Articles Editor; Canon Tingue, Fiction Editor; Benson 
Srere, Better Way Editor. Please query on article on 
first submission. Top rates. Acc. 

Harper's Bazaar, 572 Madison Ave., New York 22. 
(M-50) Literary distinction and vitality determine the 
selection of poetry, short stories, and articles. Alice S. 
Morris, Literary Editor. $200-$400. Acc. 

Home Life, 127 Ninth Ave., N., Nashville 3, Tenn. 
(M-15) Short stories and feature articles of interest 
to home and family groups, Christian viewpoint, 750- 
3,000. Especially needs MSS. slanted to parents of 
small children; human interest copy on child-rearing. 
Short poems of lyric quality, human interest and 
beauty; occasional photos, fillers, cartoons. Dr. Joe 
W. Burton, Editor. 2c. Acc. 

Home Modernizing Guide, 383 Madison Ave., New 
York 17. (Semi-A-50) ‘’Before and after’’ case his- 
tories of remodeled houses, Articles and photos of 
remodeled attics, basements, kitchen, bathrooms, 
laundries, storage. Payments vary. Acc. 

House & Garden, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
17. (M-50) Essentially staff-produced but sometimes 
accepts specialized material in fields of gardening, 
decorating, food, travel. Mary Roche, Managing Edi- 
tor. Good rates. Acc. 

House & Home, Rockefeller Center, New York 20. 
Limited market for material on outstanding architect- 
designed homes and housing developments, with first- 
class architectural photographs. P. |. Prentice, Acc. 
Query. 

House Beautiful, 572 Madison Ave., New York 
(M-50) Articles on building, remodeling, decorating, 
gardening, entertaining, cooking, house maintenance, 
home furnishing, music, travel, etc., to 2,000, with 
photos; fillers. Largely staff-written. Elizabeth Gordon, 
Editor. Varying rates. Pub. 

Ladies Home Journal, Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia 5, Pa. (M-35) Articles 2,000-5,000; short 
stories 4,000-7,500; serials 50,000-70, "600; novel- 
ettes 20,000-40,000; short lyric verse; fillers; car- 
toons. Bruce Gould, Beatrice Blackmar Gould, Editors. 
Top rates. Acc. 

Living for Young Homemakers, 575 Madison Ave., 
New York 22. Tina S. Fredericks, Executive Editor. 
Directed towards young homemakers (18 to 35 years 
of age) and older homemakers with young ideas. 
Material on all aspects of planning, building, furn- 
ishing, maintaining and living in a home. Articles 
should be concrete, specific and helpful—especially 
service features that are accurate, complete and 
authoritative. Length, 1,00-2,500 words. Style 
should be simple, candid, clear and appealing to 
contemporary, young-thinking men and women. 

Mademoiselle, 575 Madison Ave., New York 22. 
(M-35) Short stories and articles of interest to young 
women (18-28) 1,500-3,500. Betsy Talbot Black- 
well, Editor-in-Chief; Eleanor Perényi, Managing Edi- 
tor; Eve Auchincloss, Features; Madeline Tracy Brig- 
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TAKE the 


CORRESPONDENCE 


RSE in COMIC ART 
TODAY for FREE TALENT TEST 
end FREE 48-poge CATALOG 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Free carbon, extra first and last page, if requested. 
50c per 1000 words. Al! work proof-read. Return 
postage paid. 
“Christian Missions Student” 
Must earn way through Seminary. 


John L. Rogers 586 West Wilson Avenue 
North 3-6945 Mooresville, North Carolina 


WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, cov- 
ering every phase of story and article writing for tots 
to teens. (Learn the step-by-step procedure from one 
whose work is appearing currently in juvenile publi- 
cations.) Not a “tell how’ but a SHOW course. 
Personal criticism included. Send stamp for particulars. 
MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. O. Box 104 Laceyville, Penna. 


GHOST WRITING 


My work has been published in the United States, Canada, 
England, Scotland, India and in Braille. Id like to help you, 
too. Tell me your needs and write for details. 
WILL LOZIER 
134-35 Cherry Avenue, Flushing 55, N. Y. 


NEED WE SAY MORE? 

A client writes: “‘You are the first agent—who ever did any- 
thing constructive for me. All others went off on a tangent 
with beautiful theories, none of which were practical.” 
Novels, Short Stories, Articles, Plays, Television, and Radio 

Criticism — Guidance — Representation 
Reading fees: $5 to 5,000 words; over 5,000 words to 
40,000, $1 per 1,000. Novels and Plays $15. Return postage 
with each ms. Send -addressed envelope, stamps for 
folder, “To the New Writer.” 

NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 
910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 


TYPING SERVICE 


Mss. 65c thousand words; Scripts, 40c per 
Letter, Bulletins, etc., 30c per page; Duplicating 52° KC 
ver | each. 
paged corrections and one carbon included. Extra carbons 
each. 
Large and small jobs are welcome. Prompt service is 
standard procedure. 

AL BUTZ 


Spokane 16. Wash. 


6015 N. Montaviste 


$175,491 TO WRITERS 


Your unpublished manuscript may be valuable! 
Our famous subsidy plan has returned $175,491 
to writers (mostly beginners) in the past five years. 
We will publish, advertise, distribute your book 
and pay you 40% of retail price. Send for FREE 
BROCHURE, AJ-7, Pageant Press, 101 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 3. If we think your manuscript 
hes unusual publishing possibilities we will offer 
you a straight royalty, or will publish on a very 
reesonable or partial subsidy. 
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den, Fiction Editor. Acc. 

Marriage: The Magazine of Catholic Family Liv- 
ing, St. Meinrad, Ind. (M-35) Articles and fiction to 
2,000 directed to husbands and wives—ambitions, 
problems. Rev. Raban Hathorn, O.S.B., Editor. 3c. 


Acc. 

McCall's, 230 Park Ave., New York 17. (M-35) 
Fiction of all lengths: short-shorts, short stories, one- 
shots, serials. Articles. Herbert R. Mayes, Editor; Mar- 
garet Cousins, Managing Editor. First-class rates. 


Men and Opinion, P.O. Box 1963, Chicago 90. 
Articles by women writers on such subjects as juven- 
ile delinquency, marriage, sex and fashions. Assign- 
ments will be given those whom the editors consider 
qualified. Specify subjects on which you feel quali- 
fied to express a frank opinion, send data and photo. 
Address Mrs. Joan Kurtz, Assistant Editor. 

My Baby Magazine, 302 Fifth Ave., New York 1. 
(M-free) Articles on baby care and pregnancy sub- 
jects to 1,000 with a non-medical slant. Peg Rivers, 
Editor. 1c-3c. Pub. 

New Homes Guide, 383 Madison Ave., New York 
17. (Semi-A-50) Articles and photos of new houses; 
building; construction; kitchens; baths; laundries; 
heating & air conditioning. Payments vary. Acc. 

Parents’ Magazine, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 
17. (M-35) Articles on children’s emotional and 
physical development, husband-wife family relation- 
ships, community activities—1,500-2,500. Prefers 
warm, colloquial style larded with experts’ quotes, 
humor that doesn’t poke fun at children. To query, 
send one-page introduction plus one-page outline. At 
present could use practical baby care articles. Mary 
E. Buchanan, Editor; Barbara V. Hertz, Managing 
Editor. Approx. 10c up. Acc. 

Popular Gardening, 383 Madison Ave., New York 
17. (M-35) Practical articles for beginniners, special 
features for experienced gardeners, 1,000, with 
photos. Mary E. O’Brien, Editor. 3c. Acc. 

Seventeen, 320 Park Ave., New York. Babette 
Rosmond, Fiction Editor. (M-50) Literary fiction up to 
6,000 words; emphasis on character; must have ado- 
lescent protagonist. No articles. Payment on Acc. 

Sunset, Menlo Park, Calif. (M-20) Largely staff- 
written. Purchases from West Coast contributors only. 
Western travel, Western homes, Western food, West- 
ern crafts, Western gardening, how-to-do-it articles. 
Acc. Query. 

Trailer Life, 634 No. San Vicente Blvd., Los An- 
geles 46. How-to articles with brief but fully explan- 
atory text concerning handy trailer devices, including 
gardening, trailer patios, interior painting, knick- 
knack building; step-by-step series of photos essen- 
tial. Travel stories. Editor’s guide to writers free on 
request. Arthur Rouse, Editor and Publisher. $15- 
$35. Pub. 

U. S. Lady, 1129 Vermont Ave., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. (M-35) Short-short stories to 1,500. Arti- 
cles of special interest to wives of armed services men, 
to women in the services, to service families traveling. 
No general interest women’s material. Paragraph fill- 
ers. Humorous verse, anecdotes. Cartoons. Photos. 
Alvadee Adams, Editor. Articles $5-$20, fillers and 
verse $1-$3, cartoons $3-$5. Pub. Query. 

Vogue, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17. (Semi- 
M-50) Articles of general interest especially to wo- 
men, 1,500-2,000; photos. No poetry. Occasional 
fiction. Jessica Daves, Editor-in-Chief. Manuscripts 
should be sent to Allene Talemy, Senior Editor. Good 
rates. Acc. 

The Women Bowler, 1225 Dublin Rd., Columbus 
12, Ohio would like to open up a field for bowling 
fiction with emphasis on women bowlers or family 
bowling. Payment would be approximately Ic per 
word. Stories should run from short shorts to short 
stories of approx. 2,000 words maximum. Submis- 
sions should be made to Norma Kirkendall, Editor. 
Payment on acceptance for cartoons (use about 2 
per month), on publication for stories. Very little 
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poetry is used, but occasional acrostics, limericks, etc. 
are acceptable. No payment for poetry except in 
extra copies of the magazine. Suggest that writers 
send for a sample copy, as slant is obvious after 
reading one issue. 

Woman’s Day, 67 West 44th St., New Yark 36. 
Eileen Tighe, Editor; Betty Finnin, Fiction Editor. 
(M-10) Contemporary fiction of quality, genuine hu- 
man interest, romance and humor, 2500-3500 words. 
Articles on faith, family relationships, child-rearing, 
understanding and adjustment to life, etc., 1200- 
1800 words. Query on articles. One and two column 
fillers. No verse, no cartoons, no photos. Rate of 
payment varies, on acceptance. 

The Workbasket, 543 Westport Rd., Kansas City 
11, Mo. (M-15) Articles 750-1,000 on how to do 
needle crafts and other home crafts of interest to 
women, including the making of specific items. Mary 
Ida Sullivan, Editor. 2c, photos to $5. Acc. 

The Workbench, 543 Westport Rd., Kansas City 
11, Mo. (Bi-M-35) Projects and articles in the home 
workshop, home improvement and home repair fields 
from the do-it-yourself angle. Illustrated with plans. 
working drawings, progressive photographs, etc. Jay 
W. Hedden, Editor. Payment on basis of overall worth 
of article and illustrations. Want Shop Tips, illustrated 
with photos, $5 each. Prefer all stories well illustrated 
with 8 x 10 b & w glossy photos. $20-$50 per pub. 
page. Acc. 

Your New Baby, Parents’ Institute, 52 Vanderbilt 
Ave., New York 17. (M-give-away through diaper 
services and infants wear departments) Articles 800- 
1,500 on baby care and family living by parents or 
specialists in child care. Fillers. Photo stories. Personal 
experience solutions to problems, to 100 words, $5 on 
pub. Mrs. Maja Bernath, Executive Editor. Articles 
$25-$100. Acc. 


Men’s Magazines 


Adam Magazine, 8762 Prismatic Bldg., West 
Branch, Los Angeles 46, Calif. Lothar Ashley, Editor. 
(M-50) Fiction well-plotted, well paced, gripping 
stories with reader identification for men 21-50 in 
all walks of life. Always interested in stories deal- 
ing with: the average guy, the American West or 
world history, science fiction and fantasy, war, the 
navy or the merchant service, sports, gangsters, 
ghosts and situations involving true horror, humor 
and satire, exotic locales and strange social customs, 
spies, intrigue, adventure and life and death strug- 
gles. $100-$300 for fiction 1200-4000. $25-$50 
for 600-800 filler fiction. Article requirements— 
more documentation or “‘meat.’’ Photos, cartoons— 
good rates. Query on articles. Writers’ Newsletter, 
free, on request. 

Adventure Magazine, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 
17. (Bi-M-25) Short stories, 2,000-4,000; short- 
shorts 1,000-1,.800; novelettes 6,000-10,000. Articles 
2,000-6,000 on adventure, men at work, sports, 
science, exploration. Fillers 5-1,000. Cartoons. Photos. 
Alden H. Norton, Executive Editor, Fiction $200 up, 
non-fiction $150 up. Acc. 

Argosy, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. (M-35) 
Strong lead articles of general male interest. Inter- 
ested in well-known writers and name byliners for 
informative, entertaining and adventurous articles 
and fiction——especially stories which can make news. 
Plenty room for authentic action and adventure 
pieces. A new section “Man of the House,” will 
carry service pieces of interest to men, including 
material on how to handle and save money; the care, 
maintenance and proper operation of the average 
man’s most important possessions—his car, his house, 
his boat, and his self respect. Also humor pieces with 
an informative backing for this section. Writing in 
any case must be lively. Controversial and’ humor 
pieces in combatting the anti-male propaganda. Us- 
ing also at least one book-lengther (20,000 wds) per 
issue—fiction or non-fiction. Topflight men’‘s fiction 
in shorter lengths up to 3,500 wds. (Shorter pre- 
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ferred). Cartoons and cartoons features. Top rates. 
Editor, Henry Steeger; Editorial Dir., Hal Steeger; 
Managing Editor, Milt Machlin; Articles, Dick Adler; 
Fiction, Bruce Casiday. 

Cevalier, 67 W. 44th St., New York 36. (M-25) 
Articles: adventure, exposé, sports, self-help—any- 
thing that has both excitement and interest for men. 
Not buying fiction. Bob Curan, Editor. For promot- 
able lead articles $1,000 up, middle-of-the-book arti- 
cles $400-$500, shorts $50-$75. Query. 

The Dude, West Park Publishing Co., 505 8th 
Ave., New York 18. (Bi-M) Sophisticated but literary 
short stories. Off-beat articles of male interest, 1,000- 
3,000. No sin cities, no straight men’s adventure 
articles. Light, urbane articles springboarding from 
the boudoir. Bruce Elliot, Editor. 5c-10c. Acc. 

Esquire, 488 Madison Ave., New York 22. (M-50) 
Sophisticated unsentimental and controversial articles, 
masculine viewpoint; essays, sketches, short stories; 
cartoons. Arnold Gingrich, Editor and Publisher. Pays 
according to quality and length. Acc. 

Fling Festival Magazine, 44 E. Superior St., Chi- 
cago 11. (Q-$1) Fiction 1,000-2,500 strictly adult, 
trick endings that pay off; basic ideas unusual and 
off-beat; quality in writing a must. Satire, 750-1,500, 
original comment on the current scene. Articles 
1,000-2,000. Controversial; interviews; biography; 
travel; some sports. Jokes. Sophisticated male car- 
toons. Arv Miller, Editor-Publisher. $100 up, car- 
toons $10 up, photos $75 up. Acc. 

For Men Only, 655 Madison Ave., New York 22. 
(M-25) Short stories to 6,000 Articles—first 1 person 
and third-person true, rugged, dramatic adventures to 
6,000 words. Dramatic profiles of fabulous person- 
alities. Cartoons. Photographs. Noah Sarlat, Editor. 
To $500, pictures to $25. Acc. Query. 

Frontier Times, P.O. Box 5008, Autin 31, Tex. Joe 
Austell Small, Editor. (Q-25) An all-fact magazine of 
the Old West—badmen (especially those that haven’t 
been ‘‘done to death’’), gold rush days, cattle drives, 
ghost towns, range wars, the “little man’ that made 
the Old West—and especially true lost mines and 
buried treasure, gold and precious metals articles. 
Wants fast movement of fiction combined with fac- 
tual accuracy of historical journals. Articles 1500- 
5000. Photos with articles almost a necessity. 1c. Pub. 

The Gent, West Park Publishing Co., 505 8th Ave., 
New York 18. (Bi-M) Same requirement as The Dude. 

Gentlemen’s Quarterly, 488 Madison Ave., New 
York. Everett Mattlin, Editor; Harvey E. Phillips, 
Assoc. Editor. (8 times Y-$1.00) Sophisticated, top- 
drawer fiction comparable to that run in the national, 
commercial, literary magazines. No limitations as to 
type of subject. Under 6000 words. Articles of the 
same length. Preferred subjects: travel, resorts, art 
and artists, interesting personalities, food, drink, 
history of clothes, etc., $150-$300. Verse—$50. Acc. 
Queries preferred. 

Hi-Life, 505 8th Ave., New York 18. (Bi-M-50) 
Fiction emphasizing adventure or sex, to 3,000. 
Articles in same categories. Bruce Elliott, Editor. To 
$150. Acc. 

Man to Man, 21 W. 26th St., New York 10 (10 
times yearly-35) Red-blooded fiction and non-fiction 
to 3,000. Contemporary themes preferred, that are 
readily identifiable by the man in the street. Writing 
must be direct and fast-paced, and a strong man-to- 
woman relationship is a selling point. First-person 
rendering goes well here. Particularly in demand are 
good men’s articles accompanied by interesting 8 x 
10 photos for illustration. Extra paid for all pics 
actually used, minimum $5 ea. Everett Meyers, Edi- 
tor. $50-$75. Pub. 

Man’s Life, 32 W. 22nd St., New York 10 (M-25) 
Stories to 2,500, should not be lurid. Articles to 
3,000—crime, adventure, sports. See magazine for 
content and style. Cartoons—male slant. Harold 
Straubing, Editor. Fiction and articles $150 up, addi- 
tional for pictures, cartoons $10. Acc. 
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Join our successful authors in a 
YOUR complete and reliable publishing 


program: publicity, advertising, 
handsome books. Speedy, efficient 
service. Send for FREE manuscript 
report & copy of Publish Your B: 
CARLTON PRESS Dept. A2G 
84 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
BOOK LENGTH SPECIAL 
During the summer months I will give you my com- 
lete service on manuscripts of 80, words or 
90c 100 words. This includes correction 
SPELLING, AWKWARD GRAMMAR, PUNCTUATION, 
revising when I see I can _ a paragraph, or the plot, 
and finished typing for the Frou 

Regular rates—$1 per 1 words or 28c per page. 
Bond paper, carbon, careful work. 

Take advantage of my years of experience. College 
graduate, a teacher, from a family of authors, and, most 
of all, I sincerely wish to help you succeed. 

Let me know your problems. 
EVA LONGSDORF 
Your friendly typist R. 1, Curryville, Missouri 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 

What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; 
worldwide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, 
rewriting, ghosting, books, stories, speeches, 
articles, poems, fiction, non-fiction, text books. Each prop- 
erly typed when ready. Free carbon on white paper. $1.75 a 
thousand word Minimum $7.50. 

IR A. BRINK 
(San Francisco 1918 to _ 
2411 P Street, Sacramento, Ca 


instruction; 


ILL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! | have ghost-written millions of words of 
stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. | 
may be able to help you see your name in print and make 
money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. Particulars 
FREE. Also Slant Chart & Best Plot Formula. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


P.O. BOX 195A FERN PARK, FLA. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


50c per Thousand Words 
Minor corrections; carbon copy and extra first and last sheets. 
MIMEOGRAPHING 


¢ per page. Minimum order — 100 of 1 stencil. 
All work ,waranteed to be and neat. 


27 Years Experience 
Helen M. Myers 


121 S. Potomac St. Waynesboro, Pa. 


WHO OWNS THE BOOKS 
YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED? 


Publishers’ Weekly says you should, and so do we! Send for 

our free folder outlining a low cost publishing service 

featuring author-ownership and 70% royalty on sales. 
WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 

55 East 86th Street New York 28, N. Y. 


NOVELS Ghosted 


Rejected? Criticism won't help unless you know how 
to revise. 

Send your novel to me for that finer touch of an 
expert before you send it to the publisher. He de- 
mands a skillfully written and nicely edited manuscript. 
3.00 per four completed pages typed on bond. 
Terms, as convenient. 


Also ghosting from outlines or ideas. Write for 


price. 
Nearly seventeen years in doctoring menuscripts for 
authors. 


Let me do it for you—to be sure it’s right. 


Marie Adams 


1694 Blair Avenue St. Paul 4, Minnesota 


$1 


HOW TO PUBLISH 
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Man‘s Magazine, 444 Madison Ave., New York 22. 
(M-25) Articles 2,500-6,000: adventures, historicals, 
true Westerns, exposé, medical, adventure, service 
stories. No freelance fiction. Phil Hirsch, Editor. Arti- 
cles $150 up, illustrative photos, $10-$25. Acc. 


ery. 

Man’s World, 655 Madison Ave., New York 21. 
(Bi-M-35) First-person or third person, true, rugged, 
dramatic adventures with photos if possible, to 6,000. 
Rugged photo series. Third-person historicals, pro- 
files of fantastic characters. Noah Sarlat, Editor. To 
$300, pictures to $25. Acc. Query. 

Modern Man Magazine, 8150 N. Central Park 
Bivd., Skokie, Ill. (M-50) Fiction about 2,500; true 
adventure, true fact (historical or modern), humor, 
subjects of interest to men. Articles 1,500-3,600 on 
hunting, adventure, mechanics, travel, sports, profiles 
of people in the news, etc., from male standpoint; 
should be replete with anecdotes and quotes; 15 or 
more photos whenever possible. Cartoons. Art Arkush, 
Editorial Director. Varying rates for text, cartoons 
$10, photos $10, $100-$200 with text per black 
and white set, $150 per color page. Pub. Query. 

Mr. Magazine, 31 W. 26th St., New York 1$. (Bi- 
M-35) Sophisticated fiction and non-fiction to 3,000. 
A wide range of fiction, but stories with man-towo- 
man relationships preferred. Articles on exotic travel, 
on jazz musicians, on up-and-coimng female enter- 
tainers, and on getting along with and understanding 
women. Writing should be direct, fast-paced and in 
good taste. Bigger check, better chance of sale, if 
pictures accompany article. Sharp 8 x 10 glossies 
with good contrast and interest. May be humorous in 
mood. Everett Meyers, Editor. $50-$75. Pub. 

Nugget, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17. (Bi-M-50) 
Stories 1,000-4,000, clever and/or off-beat with 
strong writing and plots to appeal to an adult male 
audience. Factual, readable articles 1,000-3,000 on 
travel, sports, entertainment, personalities, business, 
modern living or any other subject of interest to the 
younger man. Intelligent opinion and essays 1,000- 
3,000 on controversial aspects of contemporary life. 
Use b/w and color cartoons and fillers. John Dodge, 
Editor. Text $75-$500, cartoons, $15-$100, photos 
$20-$400. Acc. 

Playboy, 232 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11. (M-50) Short 
stories 5,000; short-shorts 800-1,500; novelettes 10,- 
000-15,000. Essays and articles 2,500-5,000 Car- 
toons. Photos. Material must be of special interest to 
sophisticated male readers. High quality, including 
charm of style, essential. Thomas Payne, Assoc. 
Editor, receives fiction; Jack J. Kessie, Managing Edi- 
tor, reads non-fiction. New rates: $3,000 for lead 
stories; $1,500 for standard length pieces; $600 for 
short-shorts. $1,000 bonus for best story and best 
article at the end of the year. Acc. 

Rogue, P.O. Box 230, Evanston, III. (M-50) Fiction 
and articles 2,000-5,000 — offbeat; sophisticated 
pieces; personality articles. Extensive market for car- 
toons—line or wash. Photos—black and white and 
color—to illustrate articles, also boudoir type cheese- 
cake. William L. Hamling, Editor. 5c up, cartoons to 
$100, color photo features to $500. Acc. 

Saga, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. (M-25) True 
adventure stories for men. All subjects. Narrative 
strength of first importance. Controversial subjects 
of interest to men. Profiles of adenturous men, pre- 
ferably in news today, a good bet. Sagas of the past 
always sought. Picture stories. True humor. Photos. 
Cartoons. Fillers. Al Silverman, Editor. Feature rates 
$150-$750, fillers $5-$50. Acc. 

Sir! 21 W. 26th St., New York 10. (M-35) Short 
stories 2,500-7,500. Articles on anything of interest 
to men—stirring tales of personal conquest, heroism, 
great rogues of America, treasure hunts, etc. Car- 
toons. Photos. Adrian B. Lopez, Editor. $75-$250 
an article, pictures $5-$7.50. Pub. Query. 

Sir Knight, Suite 202 8833 Sunset Bivd., Los 
Angeles 46. Sensual pieces, action stories. Articles on 
any theme of interest to male readers. Personality 


$2 


and profile pieces (contemporary). Not a ‘‘sophisti- 
cated”’ magazine, aims at truth, impact and reality 
without “adventure” slant. Satire and the battle of 
the sexes. Historical fiction is acceptable, but not 
historical articles. Also articles on music, entertain- 
ment, dating, travel, etc. Articles 2,000-4,000. Short- 
shorts 500-700. $25 to $50. Short stories 1,200- 
4,000 $100-$300. Query on article ideas, Richard L. 
Sargent, Story Editor. Acc. checks mailed 10th of 


the month. 
Sportsman Magazine, 655 Madison Ave., New 
York 22. (Bi-M-35) Noah Sarlat, Editor. Inventory 


full for a while. 

Stag, 655 Madison Ave., New York 22. (M-35) 
Chiefly first-person and third-person true adventure 
pieces of all types, 4,000-6,000. Picture stories. Fic- 
tion. Dramatic profiles of fabuolus characters. Noah 
Sarlat, Editor. Up to $500. Acc. 

True, 67 W. 44th St., New York 36. (M-35) Fac- 
tual stories of interest to men. Basic lengths: 1,000 
2,500, 5,000, 10,000, 18,000. Needs particularly 
personality profiles, stories of current interest and 
news value, fact crime. Also first-person adventure; 
great adventure stories, historical; Americana, 4-color 
photos (action and interesting collections). No fiction. 
Douglas S. Kennedy, Editor. $1,000 up for a 5,000- 
worder running in all editions; payment for other 
lengths in proportion. Acc. 

True Men Stories, 32 West 22 St., New York 10. 
(Bi-M-25) Same requirements as Man’‘s Life, above. 
Seeking also feature columns and cartoons. 

The Vagabond, 44 E. Superior St., Chicago 11 (Q- 
$1) Fiction: (2,000-3,000) must have strong man- 
woman relationship. Locale is always in foreign coun- 
try. Complete beginning, middle and end. Articles 
(1,500-2,500) unusual and little known facts about 
life and love abroad. Travel-vacations (1,500-2,000) 
slanted for the single man in search of excitement 
and sports (indoors and outdoors). Arv Miller, Editor- 
publisher. $100 up; cartoons — $5 up; photos 
with travel articles $5 each. 


Confession Magazines 


Actual Confessions, Chariton Publications, Charlton 
Bidg., Division St., Derby, Conn. (Bi-M-25) Same re- 
quirements as True Life Secrets. 

Confidential Confessions, 23 West 47th St., 
York 36. (M-20) Dramatic first-person stories with 
hit-home marriage and courtship problems. Shorts 
from 2,500 to 6,500; novelettes to 10,000. Rose 
Wyn, Editorial Director; Shirley Brownrigg, Senior 
Editor, to 3c. Acc. 

Daring Romances, 23 West 47th St., New York 36. 
(M-20) Realistic first-person marriage and courtship 
stories with emphasis on man-woman_ problems. 
Strong emotional tone. Shorts 2,500-6,500; novelettes 
to 10,000. Rose Wyn, Editorial Director; Shirley 
Brownrigg, Senior Editor. To 3c. Acc. 

Intimate Story, 295 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
(M-25) First-person stories of basic human nature 
with deeply moving emotional problems, serious love 
conflict. Characters and situations must be up-to- 
date. Stories from man’s view-point welcomed. 5,000- 
8,000; novels, 10,000. Balance between teen and 
young married problems. Mary Lucile Proctor, Editor. 
3c. Pub. 

Modern Romances, 750 Third Ave., New York 17. 
(M-15) First-person real-life stories. Also short articles 
400-1,000, dealing with parenthood, young mothers 
with small children, pregnancy, and post-natal health. 
Articles carry bylines. Henry P. Melmgreen, Editor. 
4c and 5c. Acc. Address Mr. Malmgreen for story 
contest rules. 

y Confession, 655 Madison Ave., New York. 
(Bi-M-25) Jean Robbins, Editor. ‘Our magazine is 
aimed primarily at what we feel to be our major 
market—the young married woman with small chil- 
dren. We like themes with which these young mar- 
rieds can readily identify—marriage, babies, in-law 


New 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


| 


problems, etc. We accept some teen-age stories, again 
with the emphasis on easy reader identification. We 
are not interested in lurid or sordid subject matter 
although we welcome stories about sex problems that 
fall within the range of ordinary experience. Stories 
should not range much over 5,000 words. Pay is 3c 
on acceptance, replies within three weeks. 

My Love Secret, 535 Fifth Ave., New York 17. 
(Bi-M-15) For requirements see Real Romances. 

Personal Romances, 295 Madison Ave., New York 
17. (M-25) First-person romances, young heroes and 
heroines, with strong emotional problems, logically 
worked out, 3,000-10,000. Hilda Wright, Editor. 3c 
up. Pub. 

Ranch Romances, 355 Lexington Ave., New York 


17. (Q-35) Jim Hendryx, Jr., Editor. Fiction about - 


any phase of the Old West, from any viewpoint, 1,- 
000-10,000 words. Verse. Fillers. Cartoons. Pay 
promptly, Ic per word, on acceptance. 

Real Confessions, 441] Lexington Ave., New York 
17. (M-25) Realistic and exciting stories based on 
timely themes about 5,000 for a young audience. 
Ruth Beck. Acc. 

Real Romances, 535 Fifth Ave., New York 17. (M- 
15) First-person short stories to 7,500; novelettes 
8,500-10,000; articles 500-1,000; fillers. Written 
from viewpoint of both men and women. Suzanne 
Hilliard, Editor. 3c. Acc. 

Real Story, 535 Fifth Ave., New York 17. (M-15) 
For requirements see Real Romances. 

Revealing Romances, 23 W. 47th St., New York 
36. (M-20) Firt-person stories with realism, reader 
identification, and emotional tone. Stories must deal 
with problems that will hit home with readers. Short 
stories, 2,500-6,000; novelettes to 10,000. Articles 
and fillers 300-1,000. Romantic verse to 20 lines. 
Rose Wyn, Editorial Director; Shirley Brownrigg, Sen- 
ior Editor. 3c up, verse 5c a line. Acc. 

Secrets, 23 W. 47th St., New York 36. (M-20) 
Dramatic first-person stories with emphasis on real- 
ism, ““hit-homeness,’’ and emotional tone. Shorts 
2,500-6,0400, novelettes to 10,000. Articles an mar- 
riage, courtship, personality to 1,000. Romantic 
verse to 20 lines. Rose Wyn, Editorial Director; 
Shirley Brownrigg, Senior Editor. 3c up, verse 50c a 
line. Acc. 

Tan, 1820 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 10. (M-25) 
First-person stories 2,000-5,000. Emphasizes Negro 
life but is not confined to Negro characters. Louie 
Robinson, Managing Editor. Approx. 3c. Pub. 

True Confessions, 67 W. 44th St., New York 36. 
(M-15) Short stories 1,500-8,000; novels to 18,000. 
Must be realistic first-person stories, in narrative 
style with strong characterization and sincere emo- 
tion, based on life problems that are meaningful to 
the average woman; stress is placed on warm lifelike 
characterization; emotional impact is necessary. The 
really “different” story is welcomed. Narrators should 
be girls or young women. Provocative fact pieces on 

le who have made headlines; query on these. 
Fillers 500-1,000. Florence J. Schetty, Editor. 5c. Acc. 

True Experience, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(M-20) First-person true stories of emotional experi- 
ences. To 10,000. Especially seeking 3,000-5,000. 
F. Gould, Editor. 3c-5c¢. Acc. 

True Life Secrets, Chariton Publications, Charlton 
Bidg., Division St., Derby, Conn. Ernest H. Hart, 
Editor. (Bi-M-25) Problem romance and love. First 
person confessions. Poignant, good story line and 
chcracter delineation. Sex handled delicately. Approx- 
imately 5,000 words. Stories $50. Acc. 

True Love, Macfadden Publications, Inc., 205 E. 
42nd St., New York. (M-25) Material of interest to 
young, unmarried women. “We do want cliche con- 
fessions.’’ First Person is not a requirement, but it 
must be true. 6,000 words maximum. “Read the new 
issues of True Love. The book explains itself.’’ Rate 
of payment is on arrangement, but high, on ac- 
ceptance. Abner Sundeli, Editor, prefers queries in 
advance about any material. 
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ing with professionals. Leaflet available 


BLUE RIDGE WRITER’S COLONY 
Box 427 Saluda, N. C. 


Make faster progress by living and work- 


Poets: Prose Writers 


Modern style sells. | give creative instruction in 


modern 
technique. Send $1.00 with one poem (20 line limit) or 
1,000 words of prose for analysis according to an 


oblique approach to poetry ond prose. 
Ruth Averitte, M.A. 

Texas | 


nstitute 
Letters; Soc 2253 Fairmount Ave. 
Fort Worth 10, Texas 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


First Aid te Writers 
— Accurate — 
50c per 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections 
One Carbon if desired 
AGNES C. PHILLIPS 
387 Ward Ave. 


SONGWRITERS!!!! 
A PUBLISHING HOUSE FOR AMATEURS 
SONGS PUBLISHED AND RECORDED 
FREE Music to Lyrics . . . FREE Lyric Course 


Amateur Songwriters Association 
1075 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Learn To Write Poetry 


POLK-A-DOT PRIMER for POETS 
A Course In Writing Poetry (One Dollar Cash) 
GRACE PORTERFIELD POLK 


Poetry Critic. One Poem, One x 
131 W. Davis Blvd. Tampa, Florida 


TYPING, MIMEOGRAPHING 


MS. Typing 60c per 1,000 words 
Mimeographing—$3 per 100 pages 
First class work — Prompt, Accurate 
lrella Hinks 


Kansas 


$149.50 


100 copies 40 page Poetry Book 
Other sizes quoted on request 


Sample shown on request 
TRIANGLE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


3104 Ross Ave. Dallas, Texas 
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New York 17. 
$250; 
novelettes 10,000, $375; short-shorts 2,000-3,500, 
up to $250. Will also consider third-person stories 
of romance and family life. F. Gould, Editor, Acc. 

True Secrets, 655 Madison Ave., New York. (Bi- 
M-25) Jean Robbins, Editor. The magazine is aimed 
primarily at the major market—the young, married 
woman with small children. ‘“‘We like themes with 
which these young marrieds can readily identify— 
marriage, babies, in-law problems, etc. We accept 
some teen-age stories, again with the emphasis on 
easy reader identification.’ Not interested in lurid 
or sordid subject matter although stories about sex 
problems that fall within the range of ordinary ex- 
perience are welcome. Stories should not range much 
over 5,000 words. Rate of pay is 3c, on acceptance, 
and replies are usuolly within three weeks. 

True Story, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. (M-25) 
First-person, weil characterized, with reader identifi- 
cation and vital interest. Stories to 7,000; novelettes 
9,000; double-lengths 11,000. Pat Endress, Story 
Editor. Surprising-ending short-shorts $100, average- 
length stories $250-$300, novelettes $400, double- 
lengths $500. Articles: Socio-psychological content, 
problems of marriage, child-bearing, medical news, 
etc. Also personalities (2,500-5,000) special rates. 
Address Articles Editor, Kate Steichen. Acc. 

Uncensored Confessions, 535 Fifth Ave., New York 
17. (Bi-M-15) For requirements see Real Romances. 


Fact Detective 


Confidential Detective Cases, 44] Lexington Ave., 
New York 17. (Bi-M-25) Detective cases 3,000, with 
strong woman interest. Good photos with plenty of 
action and emotion help to sell any piece. Ruth Beck, 
Editor. Acc. 

Crime Detective, 44] Lexington Ave., New York 
17. (Bi-M-25) Detective cases 3.000, with strong 
timely interest, woman principal. Good photos with 
plenty of action and emotion help to sell any piece. 
Ruth Beck, Editor. Acc. 

Front Page Detective, 750 Third Ave., New York 
17. (M-25) Crime articles dealing with personalities, 
unique police methods, exposés, 3,500. On-the-scene 
crime photos. Carmena Freeman, Editor. $150-$250; 
photos $6 (more for series). Acc. Query on everything 
except picture stories. 

Inside Detective, 750 Third Ave., New York 17. 
(M-25) Same requirements as Front Page Detective. 

Master Detective, 206 E. 43rd St., New York 17. 
(M-25) Fact crime stories to 6,000, emphasizing sus- 
pense. Both current and wound-up cases, fully docu- 
mented, Adequate photos essential. A. P. Govoni, Edi- 
tor. $150, photos $7.50. Acc. Query essential. 

Startling Detective, 67 W. 44th St., New York 36. 
(Bi-M-35) Current murder cases; older factual crime 
stories; also current non-murder crime features, such 
os a ry with unusual elements if written under 
the byline of a principal. Full-length stories to 6,000; 
features around 3,000. Photos essential. Joseph Co- 
rona, Editor. 5c plus extra eo for byline. 
Acc. Photos $7.50. Pub. Que 

True Detective, 206 E. 43rd Se, New York 17. (M- 
25) Suspenseful current true detective crime stories 
with actual photos, with or without official byline, 
about 5,000; double-length features 10,000. Must 
be fully documented as to legal safety. Welcomes 
early filings by newsmen on important crimes in their 
area “A” Detective and crime shorts and fillers, 100- 


True Romance, 205 E. 42nd St., 
(M-20) First-person short. stories 4,00-6,000, 


1,500. A. P. Govoni, Editor, Photos $7.50. Acc. 
Query before submitting copy. nd corroborating 
news clips or other authentication with MSS. 

True Police Cases, 67 W. 47th St., New York 36. 
(Bi-M-25) Fact detective stories to 7,000. Particularly 
interested in first-person stories or features under the 
byline of a person on either side of the law—and in 
sensational exposés of crime conditions in major 
cities. 5c plus extra consideration for by-line. Joseph 
Corona, Editor. 5¢ up. Acc. 

Fictional Detective and Mystery 

Alfred Hitchcock’s Mystery Magazine, 2441 Beach 
Court, Riviera Beach, Fla. Lisa Belknap, Editor (M- 
35). Suspense, mystery, crime fiction from 1,000 to 
10,000 words. 3c-5c word, on acceptance. 

Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine, 527 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. (M-35) Stories of detection, 
crime, mystery, suspense. No taboos except those 
dictated by good taste. Chief criteria: quality of 
writing, originality of plot. Ellery Queen, Editor, 3c- 
5c, less for reprints. Acc. TV, radio, movie rights 
remain with author. 

Manhunt, 545 Firth Ave., New York 17. (M-35) 
Fiction, 1,000-12,000. Tough, hard-boiled, off-beat 
but realistic stories in the detective-crime field. Seeks 
only the best. John Underwood, Editor. 2c-5c, much 
higher on occasion. Fillers. Acc. 

Mike Shayne Mystery Magazine, 501 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17. (M-35) Each issue contains a novel- 
ette of Michael Shayne by Brett Halliday. Rest of 
magazine is open for detective and mystery stories of 
all schools. 1,500-15,000. Cylvia Kleinman, Editor. 
Ic. Acc. 


Science Fiction, Fantasy 


Amazing Stories, Fact and Science Fiction, 1 Park 
Ave., New York 16. (M-35) Action, science-fiction 
short stories 1,000-5,000; novelettes 15,000-20,000; 
novels 40,000-60,000. C. Goldsmith, Editor. 1c up. 
Ac 


Analog Science Fact & Fiction, 575 Madison Ave., 
New York 22. (M-50) Science short stories to 8,000; 
novelettes 10,000-20,000; serials 30,000-100,000. 
Photo-illustrated articles on recent science develop- 
ments. Query. John W. Campbell, Editor. 3c up. Acc. 

Fantastic, Stories of Imagination, | Park Ave., 
New York 16. (M-35) Science fiction and fantasy 
stories 1,000-20,000. C. Goldsmith, Editor. Ic up 
Acc. 

Fantasy and Science Fiction, 580 Fifth Ave., New 
York 36. (M) Quality science fiction and fantasy 
500-20,000, occasionally longer. Uses some reprints. 
Robert P. Mills, Editor. 2c, first North American and 
foreign serial rights only; reprints Ic. Acc. 

Fate Magazine, 845 Chicago Ave., Evanston, Ill. 
(M-40) Mary Fuller, Editor. Articles under 3,000 on 
psychic, unusal, unexplained happenings. 2c. “True 
Mystic Experiences’’ and ‘‘Survival’’ department 
stories, about 300 words, $5 each. Pub. 

Galaxy Magazine, 421 Hudson St., New York 14. 
(Bi-M-50) Short-shorts 2,000-3,000; short stories to 
5,000; novelettes 7,000-10,000; novellas 15,000- 
18,000; serials 30,000-65,000. Exclusively quality 
science-fiction slant. No poetry, cartoons, articles, or 
fillers. H. L. Gold, Editor; Frederick Pohl, Managing 
Editor. 3c up. Acc. 

If Magazine, 421 Hudson St., New York 14. (Bi- 
M-35) Short stories to 5,000; novelettes 7,000-10,- 
000. No articles. H. L. Gold, Editor; Frederick Pohl, 
Managing Editor. 


Sell Your to Best Markets” 


FREE! FREE! FREE! Writing the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 
WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY, 


which contains $ cardinal elements in writing 


y famous booklet, 
MY ible short-short, will be mailed free of charge to all writers seriously interested in writing this type fiction. 
‘ROBERT OBERFIRST LITERARY AGENCY, Ocean City, New Jersey 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


sell by all means send them in mar wit eading and handling fee: $5 each. 10% commission on sales. 
ROBERT OBERFIRST LITERARY AGENCY, Oceon City, New Jersey F 


ADEAS... 


ADEAS offers you an inexpensive opportunity to ad- 
vertise your miscellaneous wants and wares. Rate: 12c 
a word, first insertion, 10c a word, subsequent con- 
secutive insertions of the Adea without change; no 
agency commission allowed. A checking copy of the 
magazine, 10c extra. Copy and remittance must 
reach us by the 28th of the second month preceding 
insertion. Critics, courses, ogents, typists, may use 
display advertising only. AUTHOR & & JOURNALIST, 
3365 Martin Drive, Boulder, Colo. 


BOOKS, WRITERS’ HELPS 


of lish. E writing 
ilustrated: $1.00. Morjorte’ Davidson, Lacey. 


WRITERS’ CORRESPONDENCE CLUB (Doug Couden’s ‘Orig- 

inal’). 6 months’ trial membersh $1.00, includes 

R’S BULLETIN. Lillian . WCC, 2815 
Chippewa Street, St. Louis 18, = 


NEW CHECK CHART Tells You Ex Why Your Story Was 
Ama Now. Delano Pub- 
232 Delano, Yonkers 5, N.Y. 


GOLDEN MANUSCRIPT & MARKET RECORDING SYSTEM. 

Complete, compact, simple and —— Help yourself 
to better marketing Postpaid. 2OLDEN 

Stupto, Box 104-R, Topton, N 

You need RHYTHM IN WRITI 1,00—Risser—30 W. 
Bayaud, Denver, Colo. 

TOOLS FOR WRITERS. If you cre a writer—Write!!! 4 
wasting valuable time 


an experienced re- 
searcher do it for you with precision. $1.00 will bring a 
of 1001 items thot are now rea for oy in vast 


500 Biscayne Boulevard, Miami 32, 


YOUR GRAMMAR 
help. Tunis, 10042 Walnut, Bellflower 


SERVICES 
See Will Lozier’s od, 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. Paul’s Photos, 
3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


DOCTOR RALPH NATHAN, Ps.D. Troubled? Worried? 

? Perplexed? Complete Advice. One Question 

Answered, $5. Three a 2626 43rd Avenue, 
San Francisco, 16, California 


OBLEMS ered 
Valier, Penn. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


ANTED—PHOTOGRAP with creative floir for 
new dimension—FILM- 


camera and words, 
MAKING. Small internal ‘ite unit needs feature pho- 
with deep desire to telents to full 
salary. samples to: 


You needn't. We can teach you to Plottin: 
Easiest Part of your Writing pase to Build — 

| can write them into stories. Plotti 

Write for particulars. Plotting can be sg 

are Plotting Specialists. We can plot any Story 
idea for you. Particulars free. 


Delano Publishers 
232 W. Delano Avenue 


Jury, 1961 


Yonkers 5, N.Y. 


Looking for 
PUBLISHER 


Your book can be published, promoted, distributed 
by a successful, reliable noted ‘for pr 
j - fiction, 


personal service. 
non-fiction, 

booklet, “To 
Packed with 


in 
Asem, proven ideas, it shows you, step-by-step 
ript 
VANTAGE PRESS, Inc. 


Dept. BB-1, 120 W. 31 St., New York 
In California: 6253 Hollywood Bivd., Heliniveed, 28 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 
To AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


BE SURE OF GETTING 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST MARKET 
LISTS EVERY MONTH 


MARKET LISTS STILL AVAILABLE 
Magazines—TV—Short Stories, May, 


Little Magazines, October, 1960 

Juvenile Magazines, February, 1961 

Poetry (including light verse) March, 1961 

Fillers Markets, Conferences, April, 1961 

Greeting Cards, Plays, Syndicates, Nov., 1960 

Religious Magazines. October, 1960 

Company Publications, Business Magazines. 
December, 1960 

Send 25c (coin or stamps) for each copy 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
3365 Martin Drive 
Boulder, 


| enclose remittance for my subscription: 
$4.00 for 2 years (saving me $2 over 
single copy cost) 
$2.50 for 1 year 


50c additional per year outside U.S.A. 
(Single copies 25c each) 


City & State 


SOCIAL 


compatible service . 
Vast nationwide membershi; 1922...Sealed particu. 
lars FREE. EVAN MOORE, Box 068, Jecksos ville, Flocide 


= 
Detroit 32, Mich. 
DO YOU HAVE TROUBLE PLOTTIN 
Ne 
Have you a Rejected Story? Why no us Rewrite bt club! 
for you? We may be able to make it Salable. Write a high 
35 


month 
uthor 


| 


ournalist 


AUGUST DERLETH and F. A. ROCKWELL 
on THE NOVEL 


and 


NORMAN M. LOBSENZ says 
"47 Were Starting to Write “Joday” 


@ Market Tipe 
from everyutere 


io MARKET LIST OF OVER 250 BOOK PUBLISHERS 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
3365 MARTIN DRIVE 
BOULDER, COLORADO 


| want to keep my market lists up-to-date. Please enter my subscription for 


(1 one year, $2.50 
L) two years, $4.00 (50c additional, per year, outside the U.S.) 


| 


\ 


